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CORN GROWING TALKS. 





V.—What to Do With Corn Stalks; Fertilizing In- 
gredients of Corn. 


BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B. W. KILGORE, OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Messrs. Editors: Stover is that part of the corn 
plant that is left after the ears have been re- 
moved, There is enough of this material pro- 
duced in North Carolina each year to supply 
every head of neat-eattle in the State with thir- 
teen pounds per day throughout the year. This 
stover has a high feeding value. In experiments 
eonducted a few years ago by Director Waters of 
the Missouri Experiment Station, he found that 
when coarse corn stover and timothy hay were 


each fed alone exclusive to lots of wintering 
steers that two tons of stover were equal in 


value to one ton of timothy hay. In another ex- 
periment by the same authority, it was found that 
when a ton of eorn stover was fed together with 
an equal quality of clover hay to yearling steers 
in the winter, they were found to be fully equal 
to two tons of timothy hay. The feeding value of 
this part of the corn crop runs to waste. It 
means a gross loss of fifty-six per cent of the 
value of the corn erop or something like eleven 
million dollars of feeding material raised in this 
State of which only a small per cent is untilized. 
The stover crop of the State, assuming it to be 
worth eight dollars per. ton and that each acre 
produces on an average 1075 pounds, (we consid- 
er this estimated vield per acre and value per ton 
«f stover very conservative estimates), is worth 
over one and one-half times as much as the total 
value of all cattle in the State. The expense of 
harvesting and housing this stover could be de- 
ducted and still have an annual margin of clear 
profit, if properly utilized, of at least from two 
to three or more million dollars to the farmers of 
the State. This is a fact worthy of consideration 
by all corn growers. Can the farmers of the 
State stand this waste much longer, especially 
considering our small average animal yield of 
shelled corn per acre? 


Burning of Corn Stalks. 


The custom of burning corn stalks in the field, 
which is practised to considerable extent in this 
State, is an exceedingly unwise one. If all the 
stalks of corn produced in the State each year 
were burned, it would mean an annual loss in ni- 
trogen alone to the soil of about one dollar and 
thirty cents per acre or a total of three and a half 
million dollars for the entire State, when this con- 
stituent is given the average valuation—price it 
cost farmers in mixed fertilizers last year. This 
loss would be about one-half of the annual fertil- 
izer bill of the State. Not only is the nitrogen 
lost when the stalks are burned, but the organic 
matter is destroyed which is so essential for the 
maintenance of the humus supply of the soil. 
Without humus in a soil, the particles of the soil 
run together during a rain and bake, when the 
sun comes out, so that most plants will suffer for 
lack of moisture, notwithstanding there may have 
heen an optimum rain-fall for growth on a soil 
that contained the proper content of humus and 
Was otherwise in a proper physical condition. If 
\‘ was found on the other hand that chinch bugs 
or some other noxious insects were harboring in 
the stalks of corn, it will be advisable to burn the 
stalks and supply humus by some other means be- 
cause the chinch-bugs will do the following wheat 
‘r corn crop more injury than the humus from 
the stalks would benefit. 


Amount of Fertility in One Bushel of Corn. 


7) > eye 
the commercial value of the fertilizing con- 
“tents i one bushel of shelled corn is worth 











DR. FREEMAN'S TEST OF SPRAYING LAST YEAR. 





As a Result He Had More Fruit Than in all the Previous Five Years Combined. 


+ 


Messrs. Editors: Owing to sick- 





ness of myself and son, I have neg- 
lected to say something about spray- 
ing peach and apple trees until now. 
It 1s almost too late for the first 
spraying now, but not so for the see- 
ond and third spraying. 

Last year I sprayed for the first 
time, and had the best of results. My 


first spraying was just after the 
blooms sheaded. Some trees were 


sprayed two and three times, and one 
old apple tree which bore apples gen- 
erally every year but always dropped 
off and rotted, was sprayed three 
times. This tree was very full of ap- 
ples and hung on the tree until near- 
ly Christmas. Some of my neighbors 
said it was one of the prettiest pie- 
tures they ever saw. 

We had some three hundred trees, 
and have not had so mueh fruit in 
the previous five years all together as 
we had last year. Some of the trees 
were loaded down with large and 
smooth apples, sueh as I had not seen 
since old times. We had peaches the 
whole season and very few rotted, as 
they had done before. I never saw 
such beautiful foliage in my life. 

My triend, if vou have an orehard, 
you need not look for fruit if you do 














not destroy the inseets which are de- 
stroving vour fruit every year. The 
eold I tind rarely.ever kills fruit, but 
often after the bloom sheds off, you think you 
have a fine crop, and soon it begins to drop off, 
and the ground is covered with fruit which would 
have grown to maturity had you sprayed your 
trees and killed the inseet which has destroyed 
your fruit. 





APPLE TREE AT WAYNESVILLE PROPERLY SPRAYED. 


(Courtesy of Southern Railway.) 


L have two bulletins on this subject, and would 
not take anything for them. In these you find 
out how to spray and what to spray with. If you 
want fruit this year, be quick and get these bul- 
letins at onee, and use them, and you will be sure 


to get results. H. F. FREEMAN. 





about twenty cents, and this is the amount of fer- 
tility that is carried from the farm in every bushel 
of corn sold and shipped from the farm. This 
constant drain is one of the reasons why a great 
many of our soils are such small producers. At 
least the amount of fertilizing constituents—ni- 
trogen, phospohrie acid and potash—removed each 
year by the sale of corn should be returned by the 
returning of an equal amount in some fertilizing 
material. We cannot continually draw upon the 
store-house of plant-food in the soil and still have 
an unlimited supply remaining. 





REPORT ON COTTON GINNED. 


Number of Running Bales 13,745,857, This Includ- 
ing an Estimate of 192,175 Bales Yet Unginned. 


Washington, March 28.—The Census Bureau to- 
day issued a bulletin showing the total crop of cot- 
ton ginned for the season of 1904 to be 13,597,782 
bales. These figures include linters and count 
round bales as half bales and the total is equiva- 
lent to 13,584,457 bales of 500 pounds. The 
square bales number 13,103,447, the round bales 
296,151, the sea island bales 104,317, the linters 
241,942—total running bales, including linters, 
13,745,857. Included in these totals are 192,275 
running bales estimated by ginners as remaining 
to be ginned. The total crop of running bales for 
1903 was 10,399,558. The distribution of the 
crop of 1904 aceording to the character of bales 
and of eotton was as follows: Square bales (up- 








— 


land crop) reported from ginneries 13,103,447, 
round bales (upland crop) reported from gin- 
neries 296,151, bales of sea island cotton reported 
from ginneries 104,317, bales of linters reported 
from cottonseed oil mills 241,942. The figures for 
the different States on running bales are: 
Alabama, 1,458,966; Arkansas, 883,967; Florida, 
§6,642; Georgia, 1,960,151; Indian Territory, 476,- 
984; Kansas, 14; Kentucky, 1,922; Louisiana, 1,- 
105,466; Mississippi, 1,738,638; Missouri, 48,447; 


North Carolina, 748,404; Oklahoma, 341,497; 
South Carolina, 1,189,184; Tennessee, 316,790; 


Texas, 3,134,677; Virginia, 17,216. 





A Good Example. 


If all the farmers in the county would follow 
the example of Millard P. Russell, of Whitley, 
they would soon have a library of the best kind 
of information for use on the farm. Mr. Russell 
takes a number of farm papers, besides the regu- 
lar newspapers. He files every copy of his farm 
papers away, and every recipe or article which he 
thinks may be of help to him later on he clips and 
puts away for convenient reference. He gets the 
agricultural bulletins of the State and many sent 
out from Washington. It would be a good idea to 
have a regular’ scrap-book for clippings. Every 
paper should be numbered and an index made so as 
to enable the farmer to turn at onee to the article 
he wants. Readers of the Enterprise will often 
find a single article that is worth the price of 1 
year’s subscription if put into practice.—Stanly 
Enterprise. 
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TWO WAYS OF IMPROVING RUN DOWN LAND 





Messrs. Editors:—About five years 
ago two intelligent farmers from 
Michigan purchased old and bodly 
impoverished cotton plantations in 
one of the upland counties of North 
Carolina. These men set about im- 
proving their purchases in radically 
different ways. At the end of five 
years both seem to have succeeded in 
building up productive farms. 

Farmer No. 1 began by repairing 
the ramshackle buildings he found 
on the place and then brought from 
his former neighborhood a lot of im- 
proved breeding stock—cows and 
hogs. He fed these for the first year 
mainly on purchased feeds, carefully 
saving the manure. He broke his 
land several inches deeper than had 
ever been seen before in this neigh- 
borhood. He planted only what he 
had stable manure for, allowing the 
rest to lie fallow. By the fall of 
the first season he had some thirty 
acres seeded down to pasture which, 
by a judicious mixture of grasses. 
makes all-the-year-round grazing. His 
young stock he was able to sell at 
fancy prices for breeding, and was 
thus able to purchase feed and makc 
manure in amazing quantities. 

Farmer No. 2 was not a stockman. 
He went in for grain, and instead of 
stable manure depended upon green 
manures. His farm had been much 
abused by the negro croppers who 
had infested it for a generation. It 
was in parts badly gullied and over- 
grown by brush. The new owner cut 
off or grubbed the brush and with 
this filled the gullies. This took him 
the greater part of the winter. In 
the spring he plowed the land he had 
cleared and sowed cowpeas, top-dress- 
ing with lime, kainit and acid phos- 
phate. The peas he cut for hay, 
plowed the land deeply in fall and 
sowed oats. Other fields cleared of 
brush during the summer were in the 
fall sown to a mixture of rye and 
scotch vetch. The latter fields gave 
good pasturage from Christmas to 
March 30th, and were then allowed 
to grow for a hay crop, which was 
cut off the latter part of May and 
the land immediately plowed and 
planted to corn. The corn received 
a heavy application of commercial 
_ fertilizer, and at the last cultivation 
or “laying by,” Seotch vetch was sown 
in the middles at the rate of a bushel 
per acre. This farmer was advised 
to sow sand vetch instead of the 
Seotch variety, but*he claimed that 
the Seotch variety made more and 
better hay and was as good as the 
other for manurial purposes. The 
seed of Scotch vetch also cost only 
about half as much as sand vetch, 
-and he was working with an eye to 
economy. The vetches sown in the 
corn in August gave a heavy yield 
of hay the following spring which 
our farmer sold to his cotton-grow- 
ing neighbors at a very good price. 
Cowpeas for seed followed the vetch 
and came off in time to break the 
land for fall oats. This farmer seems 
to make fall oats his main money 
crop with summer-grown cowpeas, 
grown for seed, a good second. He 
uses improved machinery and dis- 
penses almost entirely with hired la- 
bor. He will not have a negro ten- 
ant on his place, nor will he meddle 
with cotton. His crops of oats and 
seed peas are sold to his neighbors, 
and to a large extent are sold on the 
farm, the purchaser doing the haul- 
ing. 

The diverse methods pursued by 
these two farmers have led appar- 
ently to the same results as far as 
improving their farms is concerned. 
But Farmer No. 1. had plenty of 
capital and had what few farmers 
have—special skill in breeding, the 
means of which he is able to sell his 
young stock at prices away beyond 
the market. He had been fortunate, 
too, in that he has escaped the losses 


‘unacelimated stock. 





which. often overtake importers of 
Farmer No. 2 
seems to have taken the more pru- 
dent course. He studied the local 
markets and resolved to grow the 
crops he could sell to his neighbors 
while building up his land. He aim- 
ed to keep a “rowing crop on his land 
at all seasons. He bought liberally 
of lime, potash and phosphoric acid, 
but secured all his nitrogenous plant 
foods, as well as humus, by turning 
under green manures and from the 
residue of his extensive annual pea 
erops. ‘This farmer might have in- 
creased his income by growing pea- 
nuts on some of his summer fields, 
but his reply to such advice was 
that to do this he would have to em- 
ploy negro labor which is to him 
literally a “bete noir.” 
GERALD McCARTHY. 

North Carolina Department of Ag- 

culture, Raleigh. 





When Sorghum Hurts Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors:—I see in _ the 
Southern Cultivator, of recent date, 
an article giving the experience of 
S. H. Hawkins in feeding his cattle 
with sorghum. As I have had quite 
an extensive experience in this line, 
I have coneluded that I would give 
mine to you, hoping to save some 
farmer the loss of his cow. 

The first sorghum seed I ever saw 
was sent to me in a letter by the 
late Col. Richard Peters, of Atlan- 
ta. I then lived near Cartersville, 
Ga. I planted these seeds carefully 
and got a pretty good crop of seed, 
and planted them in three different 
ways. 

One was drilled thick, like we do 
cotton, which matured about the 
height of cotton, and when the stalks 
were about the size of cotton, and 
fully headed out, we began to feed 
our cows on it, using every inch of 
it. As it was a dry season, we fed 
our cows extensively on it without 
the least injury, but made good, 
wholesome food, although I was told 
frequently by neighbors that it killed 
their cattle. I replied that it was 
something else; that my cows had 
been eating it all summer without 
any bod results. 

I had about half an acre among 
my wheat where the hogs had scater- 
ed the seed before the wheat was 
sown, and which grew about as high 
and large as cotton stalks: When 
the drilled lot gave out, the feeder 
informed me that he had fed all 
other lot, except enough to feed one 
cow; so I ordered him to begin on 
the last lot. That was planted as 
we did corn and cultivated so that 
it grew as large as common corn. 
After breakfast I went into the cow 
lot, and of all the drunken things 
you ever saw, we had it—every cow 
but one was staggering and falling 
about: all but one, the cow that ate 
the cane that grew in the wheat. 
We began at once to drench them 
with lard, and in a few hours they 
all recovered. I then ordered my 
feeder to cut a good bundle and give 
it to my horse to see what effecc it 
would have on him; but it had no 
bad effect on the horse. 

So my conclusion was, and is to 
this day. that if you feed your cow 
on well-grown sorghum it will kill 
her in a few hours, but if drilled 
thick, it may be eaten with impunity, 
unless you let them eat it wet with 
rain or dew. If you let them eat the 
stalks wet with dew or rain it will kill 
them. The same may be said of the 
clover, tender grass, wheat, barley 
or oats, if. eaten when very tender 
and wet. What will kill a cow will 
kill a sheep. A neighbor asked me 
to lend him fifty sheep to eat down 
a fine field of seven acres of fall 
oats which he was afraid would be 
killed by frost. I sent him the sheep, 





and in a few days they had eaten 
down the oats, so he turned the sheep 
into a large stubble field where there 
was a good deal of volunteer oats. 
The weather was dry and all went 
well. But it rained, and the sheep 
were kept up and fed on dry feed, 
and next day they were put in the 
original small lot, which had grown 
out some three inches. There was a 
heavy fog and all vegetables was 
wet with dew. It happened that I 
nassed by where they were all stand- 
ing as still as possible. I went on 
about a mile, when I was sent for, 
saying that the sheep were sick. I 
hurried back to find twenty-one dead, 
and one died soon after; so I lost 
twenty-two out of fifty. I did not 
know what to do; but could have 
done no good, as all that were sick 
died faster than one man could shoot 
them. I wrote to a friend in Penn- 
sylvania for information. He said 
the knife was the only remedy; used 
just as I had done cows; that either 
had eaten peas or had eaten like my 
sheep did. You must cut into the 
left side and let out the trouble. I 
may write again. 
I. WASHINGTON WATTS. 
Mountville, S. C. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR CORN. 


Georgia Experiment Station Reports 
Results and Conclusions of Several 
Years’ Experiments. 


The Georgia Experiment Station 
is just now sending out Bulletin No. 
65 on “Corn Culture,” detailing the 
results of several years’ careful ex- 
periments. As to fertilizers, the Sta- 
tion has some things to say which 
we think will be of general interest 
to Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant readers: 

Potash, in the form of muriate of 
potash, is more effective the second 
year of its application than either 
phosphoric acid in the form of acid 
phosphate or nitrogen in the form 
of cottonseed meal. 

Note.—The fractical lesson taught 
by our experiments is that the farmer 
may not reasonably expect any con- 
siderable residual effect the following 
year from the application of com- 
mercial fertilizers. The results con- 
firm the conclusions reached in pre- 
vious years, and also those of other 
Stations, that the use of concen- 
trated fertilizers, containing no hu- 
mus or ferment germs, may not be 
relied on as a direct means of im- 
proving the physical condition and 
productiveness of our ordinary soils. 

A second lesson taught is that a 
corn, or cotton, or other crop, should 
always, when practicable, be imme- 
diately followed by a “catch” crop, 
or “eeover” erop, in order to take 
up at onee any remaining available 
plant food after the current crop has 
about matured. It emphasizes the 
importance of a close succession of 
crops of different kinds. Especially 
should a fall-maturing crop, such as 
corn, or cotton, tobacco or sweet po- 
tatoes, be followed by a “cover” crop 
to take up and hold within its tissues 
for future use, the unassimilated, sol- 
uble plant food, to be returned to 
the soil, either directly or in the form 
of animal manures. 

Since no general fertilizer tests 
were conducted during the year 1904, 
there appears no reason to change 
the formulas that have heretofore 
been recommended for the different 
field crops, and they are therefore 
republished from Bulletin No. 62, De- 
cember, 1903, as follows: 


Formula No. l-a. 


For corn on the average worn and 
so-called “exhausted” upland soils of 
Middle Georgia: 

Pounds. 
Acid phosphate (14 per cent). 1,000 
Cotton meal (244:7:1%)...... 1,950 








Muriate , of potash 
Get Sa 
(Or kainit—12¥% per cent— 
120 pounds.) . 
re 


(50 per 


oA 


This would analyze as follows: 


Per C, nt. 
Available phosphate acid..... 7.5 
Nitrogen (equal to ammonia 


eee MCEAWK Se eedeves.. 3.99 
Potash (K20O) ............... 1.48 

This is relatively the same gg 
10:5 :2. 


The mixture would be rendered 
more prompt in effective action by 
substituting, in place of 400 pounds 
of the cotton meal, about 200 pounds 


of nitrate of soda. The practice at 
the Station Farm is to apply aboyt 
20 to 30 pounds of nitrate per sere 
at the time of planting, scattering 4 
small pinch of it not nearer thay 
three to four inches of-the seed corn, 


Formula No. 1-b. 


For corn on well-improved Middle 
Georgia upland, or on old bottorn 
land, or fresh lands: 

Pounds, 
Acid vhosthate (14 per cent). 1.600 
Cotton meal (2%2:7:1%)...... 870 
Muriate of potash (50 per 


ae reeds lag 4 it's 30 
(Or Kainit—12% per cent— 

120 pounds.) eactasia 

| rs eo 


This would analyze about as fol- 
lows: 


Per Cent, 

Available phosphorie acid.... 8.59 
Nitrogen (equivalent to am- 

MER, DOP ackicsesccncss.. 321 

Rte CID Siviececeeess. 147 


On freshly cleared soil, or well- 
improved old uplands, or bottoms, if 
only a light application is intended 
the potash may be left out entirely 
and the cotton meal still further pro- 
portionately reduced in quantity. 

In view of the caution against ap- 
plying a large quantity of comnier- 
cial fertilizers to corn it may be 
stated that 300 pounds of the above 
formula may be considered the maxi- 
mum amount for one acre of land. 





Spraying Fruit Trees. 


It is impossible to have first-class 
vegetables and fruit without spray- 
ing, says The Garden Magaziu. 
Most people are afraid of the subject, 
because they think they must learn 
all about the insects and a lot of 
hard Latin names. It is not neces- 
sary to get expensive apparatus. 
Four dollars will buy an excellent 
pump and hose suitable for home use. 
This outfit consists of a portable. 
double-acting foree pump, attached 
to a hand bucket, with hose and noz: 
zle for spraying. 





A Home-Made Grubber. 
Mr. J. H. Curry is the fastest and 


most expert “grubber” we have ever 
known. Neither Davidson or Forsyth 
County has his equal. I watehed him 
for five minutes one day this week 
and I think he took up more bushes 
and trees in that time than I had 
ever seen done in one hour before. 
His plan is this—he has a large !0¢- 
chain, hooks it around the sapling 
about four feet from the ground, 
hitches two mules, gives the word, 
and the bush comes up. It is a real 
curiosity to see him operate the ma 
chine.—Pilot News. 





On page 11 our “Farmers’ | 
change” offers excellent opportu” 
ties for any farmer who wishes 
sell improved stock, improved s°e% 
eggs, poultry, implements, mac! 
ery, land, houses, or any other arth 
cle. Our rates are very reasonable. 
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THE VALUE OF GOTTON SEED FOR FEEDING GATTLE. 


1" Editors:—Mr. W. I. Hall, 
Rosehill, N. C., writes as follows: 
“T have read with interest the article 
»y Dr. B. W. Kilgore in The Pro- 
oressive Farmer on “Cottonseed: 
Their Fertilizing Value and the 
Proper Basis of Exchange for Meal,” 
vd would now like to know the value 
“¢ eottonseed as a feed for dairy 
| 1 am a dairyman and have 
come seed, and would like to dispose 
of them in that way if I can do so 
protitably.” 
~ Taking eottonseed meal, cottonseed 
and corn for comparison, the follow- 
‘ne table will show the number of 
pounds of the nutrients that are di- 
vestible out of 100 pounds of each 


of these feeds: 


\lessrs. 


COWS. 


Car- 
Pro- bohy- 
tein. drates. Fats. 


Cottonseed meal.. 37.2 16.9 12.2 
Cottonseed 12.5 30. 17.38 
Corn 7.9 66.7 4.3 


This comparison is of value, but to 
the mind of the average»reader, the 
following statement, based on the re- 
sults of actual feeding trials, will 
convey a better idea of the values of 
these three feeding stuffs: 

lor feeding purposes— 

One hundred pounds cottonseed 
meal equals 150 pounds cottonseed. 

One hundred pounds cottonseed 
meal equals 175 nounds corn. 

One hundred pounds cottonseed 
equals 66 pounds cottonseed meal. 

Gne hundred pounds cottonseed 
equals 116 pounds e@orn. 

One hundred pounds corn equals 
57 pounds cottonseed meal. 

One hundred pounds corn equals 87 
pounds cottonseed, 

It may serve to better convey a 
correct idea of the relative values of 
these feeds to state the comparison 
in money values as follows: 

When cottonseed meal is worth $25 
per ton for feeding purposes, cotton- 
seed are worth $16.66 per ton, or 25 
cents per bushel of 30 pounds. When 
corn is worth 40 cents per bushel 
cottonseed are worth 25 cents per 
bushel. In other words, cottonseed 
meal at $25 per ton, cottonseed at 
25 cents per bushel and corn at 40 
eents per bushel are about equally 
valuable for feeding. 

A glanee at the chemical ecomposi- 
tion of these three common feeding 
stuffs will readily show that cotton- 
ced meal is too rich in protein, cot- 


tonseed too rich in fats and corn 
too rich in carbohydrates. That is, 
none of them is properly “balanced” 


and should not be used as an exclu- 
sive grain ration in the feeding of 
any kind of live stock. 

Now, as to the feeding of ecotton- 
seed to dairy cottle. 

In any quantity up to five pounds 
per day cottonseed will be found to 
possess a value equal to that given 
in the comparison above. That is, 
when cottonseed are worth 25 cents 
per bushel, or less, it will pay to feed 
as much as four or five pounds per 
day, to each dairy cow, when cotton- 
seed meal is $25 per ton and eorn 
40 eents per bushel or more. 

More than four or five pounds of 
cottonseed per day should never be 
fed to the average dairy cow, because 
the excess of oil which they contain 
is liable to cause indigestion and 
Scouring.” This objectionable ef- 
fect, even when considerable larger 
quantities are fed, is very much les- 
sencd if the quantity of roughage be 
ample and the other grains fed are 
of such a nature as to properly bal- 
ance the ration. As a rule, however, 
it 1s not wise to feed more than four 
rT iive pounds of seed per day, but as 
‘ng as seed remain below 25 cents 
per bushel, or $16.50 per ton, and corn 
above 40 cents per bushel, and cot- 
wanige: meal above $25 per ton, at 
fast, this amount of seed should be 





fed if the most economical ration 
is to be used. 

There is one other point which 
must not be overlooked in feeding 
cottonseed or cottonseed meal to 
dairy cows. If more than four 
pounds of cottonseed meal, or the 
equivalent of cottonseed be fed, it 
will injuriously affect the quality of 
the butter. Moreover, owing to the 
“unbalanced” compostion of these 
feeds, or as it is generally stated, 
their “richness,” not more than four 
pounds of meal nor five pounds of 
seed should ever be used as a con- 
stant ration because of their tend- 
ency to derange digestion when fed 
in larger quantitites. Of course, un- 
der favorable conditions, and when 
the feeding is not to be continued for 
more than sixty or ninety days, very 
much larger quantities of meal may 
sometimes be fed profitably; but as a 
general rule, the practice is undesir- 
able. 

In short, at present prices your 
correspondent may profitably feed 
five pounds of seed per day to each 
cow, but the balance of the ration 
should be composed of such other 
feeds as will give it proper “bal- 
ance” and variety. If he is selling 
milk, and is not making butter, he 
may profitably feed at least two 
pounds per day in addition to the 
five of seed, and, therefore, if his 
supply of seed be larger than will! 
be consumed by feeding five pounds 
per day, he should exchange part of 
them for meal on the best terms 
possible. 

There is just one other point re- 
garding the feeding of cottonsced, 
instead of selling them, that I ean- 
not refrain from mentioning. When 
a ton of cottonseed brings only $12 
(18 cents per bushel) it may be fed 
to cattle, and if the manure be pron- 
erly saved this manure will contain 
as much plant food, fertilizing ma- 
terials, as can be rurehased in the 
form of mixed commercial fertilizers 
for $12. If a ton of cottonseed is 
equal to 2,820 pounds of corn for 
feeding (and it is), after feeding 
it we can still save as much fertilizer 
as we can buy with what the ton of 
seed will bring on the market, it 
certainly will not pay to sell seed and 
buy commercial fertilizers. 

TAIT BUTLER, 
Veterinarian North Carolina Depart- 
ment Agriculture, Raleigh. 





BEE KEEPING THOUGHTS. 


An Oregon Lady Writes Interestingly 
of Honey Making and the Honey Ma- 
kers. 


Messrs. Editors:—In my childhood 
the old country superstitions of 
Devonshire amused me. The bee- 
master would arrive, making a great 
racket with pots and pans to mes- 
merise his bees. He would not allow 
us to purchase any (with money), 
as being unlucky. He installed a new 
swarm with incantations, insisting 
on one of the family’s repeating the 
names of all the rest to them. “Or 
else,” he explained, “it’s in high 
dudgeon that they’ll leave ye!” They 
were to be informed, too, of a wed- 
ding or a death, or “there never 
would be no luck about the house!” 

The colony looked very picture- 
sque, each on its own stand, in straw 
“keps” and straw thatch over them, 
surmounted by a top-knot. 

Some years later we had Sir John 
Lubbock for a neighbor. He was 
living at that time on familiar terms 
with his bees, a glass window from 
their hive being right in his study 
where his scientific observations were 
made. It was then that our gardener 
always kept a hive of bees in his 
forcing houses for apricots, necta- 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT 
Farm Cream Separation 





What the BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY, of 
Lincoln, Neb., the biggest, greatest and most successful 
creamery concern in the world, has to say of the De Laval 
Cream Separators and Farm Separation: 


‘*The De Laval Hand Separator will make the farmer double the 
money over the old way of handling milk, and will prove twice as dura- 
ble as the so-called ‘just as good’ hand separator. 

‘*We have sold over 15,000 De Laval Separators since we inaugu- 
rated the Hand Separator system in the West, and we expect to add 
5,000 more to this number during 1905. 

‘‘ We are now ee over 600 separator cream receiving stations, 


with an agent at eac 


point pleased to callon the farmer and explain 


how quickly he can pay for a De Laval Separator by what he is losing 


by dairying in the old way. 


‘We have paid as high as 25 and 30 cents per pound for butter fat 
each winter since 1900, and the tuture looks brighter for dairying than 


ever before. 


‘‘ We have 20,000 satisfied patrons receiving our cream checks regu- 
larly, and at a low estimate will pay out over Three Million Dollars for 


cream during the year 1905.” 


What the Beatrice Company is doing, more than 2,000 
other creamery concerns are doing on a comparatively 
smaller scale, everyone with satisfaction and success. 
Scarcely a successful creamery concern anywhere is to-day 
attempting the use or sale other than the De Laval ma- 


chines. 


Nearly all who have tried other machines have 


either changed to the DE LAVAL or abandoned the hand- 


ling of separators. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO. 
1213 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


9 & 11 Drumm &t., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





121 Youville Square 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 York Street, 
TORONTO. 


248 McDermot Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 





rines and peaches for fertilization. 
“Tt saves me a sight of trouble,” he 
would say, “for I don’t have to bother 
with fiddling little camel’s hair 
brushes!” Yet for fear they would 
not vet enough pollen for their bec- 
bread, I put out pea flour for their 
use: and it always managed to dis- 
appear! 

In the “burnt woods” round our 
Oregon ranch we used to hear of the 
numerous bee-trees. If we had come 
from the South of France, we should, 
I suppose, have done as they do there 
—make use of hollow trees as sec- 
tions for bee hives, roofed with 
shingles; but as it was, an English- 
man came to live with us who had 
a regular bee mania. He was un- 
fortunately too scientific to be prac- 
tical; and queens from Palestine, 
Cyprus and Italy ate up the profits 
that we ought to have made! The 
bee experiences that he poured into 
my delighted ears were most enter- 
taining as well as startling. 

IT studied my “Root” and took the 
greatest interest in the wonderful 
little sprites. One can always get 
pleasure out of bees, realizing what 
others have witnessed, viz., the order 
of the little community; the regulat- 
ed activities, even to the watchmen 
and the hot weather farmers; the 
indefatigable nurses; the makers of 
the secret “royal jelly” for the em- 
bryo queens; the carrying off the 
dead bodies, too, “without the camp,” 
and many other wonders. 

And yet the bees are said to work 
only four hours a day, and live only 
six working weeks. Clever as they 
are, a good bee-keeper knows how 
to circumvent them when necessary, 
keeping them under his scientific con- 
trol. 

In proportion to the time wisely 
spent on them, more financial profit 
can be made on them than on most 





things in the farm life. Of course 
knowledge and facility in handling 
them is needed: the locality bein: 
adapted to their supplies and the 
climate to their constitutions. With 
us they work first in the spring on 
the vine maple, then on orchard and 
wild bloom. Later on, the much- 
abused fox-glove takes their fancy 
and white clover first and last and 
all the time. 

Until he becomes “immune,” the 
bee-keeper must have ammonia handy 
in case of stings, for, as the China- 
man says, “’Mellican butterfly, him 
heap bad! Him flick heap hand!” 

LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 

468 Belmont, Portland, Oregon. 





Radish Gorw!tng for Shipping. 


I find The Progressive Farmer one 
of the best agriculture papers I have 
seen. 

I am doing some truck farming 
on Roanoke Island (which will be the 
industry of this section in a few 
years). I also try to make some hog 
and hominy to eat while the truck is 
growing. I will thank you for some 
information on radish for shipping. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. A. GRIFFIN. 

Manteo, N. C. 





A field for co-operation is in the 
milk delivery business. Many large 
towns and cities are over-run with 
delivery wagons, following each oth- 
er over similar routes. It would 
be money and time for dairvmen to 
unite, establish a central milk ware- 
house, which could collect the milk 
at the barns in milk drays and then 
retail it from milk wagons. If this 
were done in many cities, fully one- 
half the delivery wagons, their horses 
and drivers, could be dispensed with. 
—Farm and Home. 
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WHAT WILL THE COTTON FARM- 
ERS DO? 


Campaign for Reduction of Acreage 
Now Led by Chief Magistrates of 
Several Southern States. 


Baltimore, Md., March 30.—Deep 
and active interest in the campaign 
for a reduction of the acreage in 
cotton this year, as shown by the 
authorities of Southern States, led 
the Manufacturers’ Reeord _ this 
week to wire to Governors of the 
cotton States asking for their opin- 
ion as to the extent of the reduction 
to be made. Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, has entered upon a 
eanvass of his State in the interest 
of reduction, making direct appeal 
to growers and others, and Governor 
Blanchard, of Louisiana, has issued 
an official call urging the growers to 
promote their individual interests, as 
well as the interests of the entire 


South, by planting a largely de- 
ereased area in cotton than that 
planted in 1904, and the bankers, 


merchants and others to exert their 
influence in behalf of such reduction. 
Such actions by State authorities, 
together with the vigor with which 
other prominent men throughout the 
South are pressing the campaign, re- 
inforee the impressions favorable to 
reduction given in the letters pub- 
lished by the Manufacturers’ Record 
about a menth eeo from nearly a 
thousand Southern bankers telling of 
plans in their respective eommuni- 
ties for a curtailment of the acreage. 
Telegrams received from some of the 
governors will tend to strenggthen 
the campaign. They are as follows: 

Governor James K. Vardaman, of 
Mississippi: “Your request for a re- 
port on the question of the reduction 
of cotton acreage in Mississippi has 
been received. [ am now making a 
pretty thorough canvass of the State, 
but I am not as well prepared to ai- 
swer your question as I shall.be a 
little later. However, I am sure that 
I am within the limits of conserva- 
tism when I say that in Mississippi 
the cotton will be redueed 
not less than 20 per cent. I believe 
it will go to 25 per cent. The farm- 
ers are greatly interested in this 
matttr, and the work of campaigning 
has hardly begun.” 

Governor N. B. Broward, of Flor- 
ida: “I know of no reduction con- 
templated by our farmers.” 

Governor J. M. Terrell, of Geor- 


acreage 


gia: “At least 75 per cent of the 
eotton growers will reduce their 
erop from 25 to 30 per cent. Twen- 


ty-five per cent of the growers will 
make only a nominal reduction. <A 
reduction of 20 per cent is a conser- 
vative estimate.” 

Governor 8. W. T. Lanham, of 
Texas: “It is impossible to answer 
with any certainty. Excessive rains 
have affected the sowing of spring 
oats. Corn planting has been de- 
layed for the same reason, and it is 
not likely that the usual acreage will 
be used for corn. In consequence it 
is not probably that the eotton 
acreage will be materially reduced.” 

Governor D. C. Heyward, of South 
Carolina: “Answering your _ tele- 
gram of inquiry, I do not feel war- 
ranted at this time in making a fore- 
east as to the reduction of the cotton 
acreage in South Carolina this year. 
Official duties have prevented my 
having the opportunity to observe 
the conditions of the fields, and, con- 
sequently, such a fore-opinion, | 
should think that the officers of the 
South Carolina Growers’ Association 
who have traveled over the State, 
would be in a better position to fur- 
nish the desired forecast. These offi- 
eers report that farmers are making 
the reduction as pledged by them. I 
am in hearty sympathy with the Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association and the im- 





portant movement that has been in- | 


augurated looking to the reduction 
of the acreage and an increase of the 
price of cotton. I do not hesitate to 
express my belief that South Caro- 
lina’s acreage in cotton will be re- 
dueed. I also believe that this move- 
ment has done much to encourage 
our farmers in undertaking diversi- 
fied agriculture.” 





Cotton Growers’ Meetings. 


Hon. E. D. Smith, President of the 
South Carolina Division, and Finan- 
cial Agent of the Southern Cotton 
Association, has arranged to visit 
the following places in North Caro- 
lina on the dates below named: 

Rockingham, Apirl 4. 

Wadesboro, April 5. 

Fayetteville, April 6. 

Wilmington, April 7. 

Goldsboro, April 8. 

Charlotte, April 11. 

Coneord, April 12. 

Salisbury, April 13. 

Mr. Smith is an earnest worker 
and a fine speaker. Ile was a dele- 
gate to the New Orleans Convention 
and took an active part im all the 
deliberations of that body. Ihs 
speceh before the convention was one 
of the finest made. By his untiring 
efforts he has placed South Carolia 
in the front ranks of the organized 
States in the present movement to 
hold cotton and reduce acreage. 

I bespeak for him the attendance 
of all farmers and business men, 
who desire to see the South occupy 
the proud position that may be hers 
by intelligent co-operation, at his va- 
rious appointments. 

Now is the time to work. The 
next forty days will decide the ques- 
tion as to whether the cotton farm- 
ers of the South will be free men or 
slaves. If to be free men we must 
stand firmly by the action of the 
New Orleans Convention; and the 
advice given by the best and most 
successful business men of the ecoun- 
try. Surely our farmers ean hold 
out forty days longer. Where there 
is a will there is a way. 

T. B. PARKER, 
Seeretarv N. C. Div. Southern Cot- 
ton Assceiation. 





County Alliance Meetings. 


I.—Johnston. 


Johnston County Allianee will 
meet in Smithfield on Saturday, the 
15th of April, at 1f o’elock. 

Col. J. Bryan Grimes and T. B. 
Parker, of Raleigh, will deliver pub- 
lic addresses at that time. 

Ail farmers, and others interested 
in the agricultural advaneement of 
Johnston County, are cordially “in- 
vited to come cut and hear these 
gentlemen. 

Speaking will begin at 11.30 a. m. 

W. R. CREECH, 
President Oak Dale Alliance. 


I1f.—Sampson. 


Sampson County Farmers’ Al- 
hanee will meet with South River 
sub Alliance the second Thursday 
in April, 1905. Remember the date. 
and send up your delegates. We 
hope to have a good meeting. 

J. A. TURLINGTON, 
Secretary. 
11l.—Franklin. 

Messrs. Editors:—The Franklin 
County Farmers’ <Allianee will be 


held with Ingleside Sub on the see- 
ond Thursday in April at 10 o’clock 
a.m. A full delegation from all the 
Subs is earnestly desired. Bro. H. 
M. Cates is expected to be with us 
on that day. Let all the Alliance 
brethren come out and hear him. 


W. HW. STALLINGS, See. 


— 





IV.—Nash. 


Nash County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet with Oak Grove Sub AI- 





































liance on the second Thursday in 
April, at 10 o’clock. . 

A large attendance from each sub 
Alliance is desired, as business of 
importance will come before the 
County Alliance. We are expecting 
some good speaking on that day. All 
Alliancemen are cordially invited. 


R. L. MAY, Secretary. 





Notice to Robeson Cotton Association. 


There will be a meeting of Cotton 
Association of Robeson County on 
Friday, April 28th. Chairman of 
Township Associations will report to 
that meeting the number of acres 
planted in cotton as compared with 
the acreage of 1904. 

A. J. McKINNON, 
Pres. County Association. 

J. A. McALLISTER, 

Secretary. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 


Annual Tourpament 
‘tion, Savannah, Ga., May $)})-19, 





SPECIAL RATES 
BOARD AIR LINE 


Savannah, Ga.—Account of |? 
Golf A 2 


VIA SEA. 
RAILWAY. 


Ourth 


Seaboard announces rate of i, ¢. 
plus 25 cents from all points, 

Tickets sold May 7th, 8th, sih. gy.) 
limit May 15th. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Acewjy 
Southern Baptist Conventio;:. 
sas City, Mo., May 10th-17i)). s,.. 
board announces rate of on, 
plus 50 cents in addition to 25 «4; 
for validating tickets. 


Tickets sold May ‘7th-11th. 
sive, final limit May 28rd. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Account of Anna] 
Association of Manufacturers, A; 
lanta, Ga., May 16th-18th, Seaboard 
announces rate of one fare plus 25 
cents. 

Tickets sold May 14th-17th, fing) 
limit May 20th, with the privilege of 
extension. 
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gas” Send for circuiar. 
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THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetabie Canney, 


The only complete one on the market, 


F A) KF — Saves time, fuel and labor. Needs neither 
Sars cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
4 only 27 pounds, and can be used either 


within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-ib. cans. (Ca. 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any other Canner on 
on the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE T. G. WILSON. 
Address, 


H. & S. M. WILSON, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C¢. 












Investigate the Liddell Line 
of 
Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Cotton Ginning Machinery, Etc, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE DESCRIBING THE 


Murray Ginning and Cleaning System. 


















All others to 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


All inquiries from parties in South Carolina, and in North Carolina east of 
Durham, should be addressed to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 







Columbia, S. C. 



















DEAD WEEDS—LIVE CROPS 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square spring steel 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great tiexibility —the 
most important essential of a weeder. 
plants as flatteethdo. Neverclog, give greaterclearance. The teet! 
being square, never break. The frame is made of strong, fi: x- 
ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for free 
circular. The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best. 


—— SPANGLER MFG. Cco., 506 Queen St., York, Pa. 


Do notslash nor bruise the young 











GARDNER PEA HULLER. 


The only Posy machine me, Noltng ‘and cleaning field 

ey are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 


peas from the in one operation. 


ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 


f caiy 








Tuesda 
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NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKE 
WHEN YOU BUY THIS RAKF 









last. 
ly in the head, frame and wheels. 


The JOHNSTON 
ALL STEEL RAK 


cast hubsand round staggered s 





The cheapest farm implementsare the kind that 
Durability in a rake is necessary, especial- 
This is 
where the wear comes and this is where 


cept tongue or shafts. Head and frame 2re 
angle steel; wheels are steel with doulié 
kes; teeth are long, flat-pointed and clean the ground 
without scratching. A well balanced rake that is a pleasure to operate. Our special 
aed folder tells why the Johnston costs less than the ordinary kind of rakes. 
— -OFr our 1905 catalog and see the Johnston line of farm implements that won the St. 
ouls World's Fair Grand Prize—highest award given. A postal card will bring it. 
« THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., Box C.%, Batavia, New York. 
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is particularly strong. There's no wood to 
shrink, split or get shaky—it's all steel ex- 


It’s free. 
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, - NOW IS THE TIME TO | row and roll until it is a perfect seed +4 ——a 
ALFALFA SOW. bed, then sow at the rate of 25 to 30 How to Find Out. 
chee a seed to the acre and har- 
row in lightly. Harrow all seed that , GROUND PHOSPHATE L 
Get Your Land Ready, and Seed May be | have been treated with inoculating Fill a bottle or waar reaper glass with 
Sown up to April 15th. material immediately after sowing as| Yur water and let it stand twenty- ne 
| <titane: The very many | Xposure to the sun will kill the bac- four hours; a sediment or settling 
\oessrs. Editors: : ” | teria. indicates an unhealthy condition of Good for Corn, Peanuts, Pota- 


letters. that my articles on alfalfa 
Cis ; . . . 
Lrought me are indicative of the 


“pata that this wonderful forage 
| yy is ereating in North Carolina. 
1 » heartily glad that it is so, for 
| know of nothing that a farmer ean 
1 acre or two in that will pay 
hoy better than alfalfa, that is, 
I jj] and eonditions suit it. 
I. 

Oy. correspondent wants to know 
f chickens will be detrimental to it. 
Ty this | must say it 1s impossible 


sive chickens and alfalfa on the 
aici land at the same time. There 
z nothing that chickens are fonder 
of than alfalfa, and they will eat the 
last sprig of it. Again, there is 
probably nothing that is better for 
‘okens than alfalfa, so it might be 
ood idea to have some grow where 
the chickens could have access to. it 
after it is thoroughly established. 
II. 

Vr. J. M. Tlays, of Burlington, 
writes that he sowed a plat last year, 
but the seed failed to germinate in 
patches, which are now bare, and 
wants to know if he ean replant, or 
rather re-sow those patches and in 
that way seeure a stand. 

My experience is against replant- 
ine or resowing patehes. I have 
tried it xeveral times and failed each 
time. If the Ineern is too spotted or 
too thin to justify leaving it on the 
eround I advise to renlow the land 
and re-sow the pieee. This will prove 
to be far more satisfaetory in the 


ch 
a 


end, 
It is quite probable that Mr. 
Havs’ lack of a stand is due to the 


absence of the proper bacteria in the 
places the alfalfa failed to grow. 
ITT. 


A Progressive Farmer reader, Mr. 
Walter J. Benbow, says he planted 
two acres in alfalfa in the fall of 
1903, and that it came up well, but 


last spring nearly all disappeared. 
exeept where he had piled up small 
piles of manure, He sowed wheat on 
‘this land last fall, but finds the alfal- 
fa coming back on the land. He has 
spread lot manure on the land and 


used commercial fertilizer each time 
the land has been planted, and gave 
it an extra coat of manure this past 
winter, [le wants to know if I ad- 
Vise sowing alfalfa on the same land 
this spring. That is just what I 
should do. [ have tried spring and 
fall sowing, and deeidedly prefer 
This was in Orange 
Further East fall sowing 
may succeed just as well or better 
than spring sowing. That ean be de- 
termined only by actual experiment. 

The reappearing of the alfalfa in 
Mr. Benbow’s field is evidence that 
the soil is becoming inoculated with 
the proper bacteria, and possibly 
Trom the stable manure he has been 
ising on it. IT am not sure of that, 
but I have so much confidence in 
stable manure that T always give it 
credit for anything good that. fol- 
lows the use of it. 


IV. 
Phe tim is now at hand to sow al- 
falfa in all parts of the State. It 
oer be sown at any time up to the 
middle of April with entire safety, 


spring sowing, 


County. 


unless a dry spell should set in before 
the young plants beeome sufficiently 
rooted to withstand the drought. To 
= ¥2 Against the dry weather is the 
“ 'etson for sowing the seed so 
Carly, 
a Panne sanemvige-yicie: 
ae fe land is not already 
in Paitin * iy should lose no time 


in perfect order. Har- 





As a special favor, I ask all who 
are experimenting with alfalfa to 
write a report of their experiments 
for The Progressive Farmer this 
fall. We want reports of the fail- 
ures as well as from those who are 
successful. In this way we can study 
the question and probably arrive at 
conclusions that will be helpful. 

T. B. PARKER. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





SCHOOL INSECT COLLECTIONS. 


Every Teacher Should Send at Once for 
Mr. Sherman’s Free Bulletin. 


Messrs. Editors: The teachers in- 
terested in Nature Study will be 
pleased with a bulletin which has just 
been issued from the Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, by Franklin Sherman, Jr., State 
Entomologist, on the topic “Collect- 
ing and Preserving Insects.” All who 
know Mr. Sherman are aware that 
he is an enthusiast on insects of all 
kinds, and that he is pastmaster of 
the art of collecting and preserving 
them. In this little bulletin he de- 
seribes all of the apparatus necessary 
for the proper collecting of insects 
and means of painlessly killing them, 
and the methods of preserving them 
after they are killed and protecting 
them from the depredation of other 
insects. 

His first topie is “the apparatus 
for collecting insects.” Under this 
head he deseribes a net, showing a 
picture of the proper kind of net to 
use, and telling just how to make it 
so that any one ean make a service- 
able net without expense, making it 
thereby easy to eatch even the swift- 
est winged butterflies, bees, ete. He 
tells how to prepare a poison bottle, 
which, while not dangerous to the 
person handling it, is painlessly fa- 
tal to the insects. He tells where to 
get the materials for making this 
bottle; where to get insect pins; how 
to make suitable cases in whieh to 
preserve insects. Under the topie 
“Collecting Specimens,” he — tells 
where to find the inseets; whether in 
a bright light or in a shadow; on 
what kind of flowers, ete. Also just 
how to collect particular kinds; how 
to mount them and preserve them 
either dry or in alcohol; how to fre- 
pare the butterfly and moth so that 
the beautiful colors of its wings will 
not be damaged, and will be displayed 
in the finest fashion. 

No teacher can afford to do with- 
out this bulletin. If it is not sent to 
you, apply immediately to the Divi- 
sion of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., for 
Cireular 15 on Collecting and Pre- 
serving Insects. Write also to Mr. 
Sherman for any information along 
this line vou want. He is thorough- 
ly interested in insects, and will be 
glad to know that you are, and will 
be glad to help you and your school. 

F, L. STEVENS, 
Seeretary-Treasurer North Carolina 
Nature Study Society, Raleigh. 





As I was a subscriber to The Cot- 
ton Plant for a good long time and 
liked the paper well, and now since 
you have bought it and consolidated 
it with The Progressive Farmer, I 
want to still take it on, enclosed 
please find two dollars, which you can 
place to my credit as you see fit. I 
am very well pleased with get-up of 
the paper and the reading matter 
it contains, all of which I enjoy.—J. 


W. James, Columbia, S. C. 





the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; toc 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain 
in the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowl 
edge so often expressed that Dr 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to 
get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary ef 
feet of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
eases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and _ one-dollar 
sizes, 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem: 
edy, and a book that tells all about 
it, both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. When writing be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake, 
hut remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., 
on every bottle. 








Best Oller ¥6b! 


The Southern Tobacconist age 
and Modern Farmer one 
year and the knife for 


ilk 

















This 


KNIFE 

7 absolutely 

Hi FREE 
IC The 


Old Hickory,’ 


fully warranted, 
sells for 60c. 


gio iat Baath lala tana Kone 


The Southern Tobac- 
nist and Modern Farm- 
er is the official paper 
of the Interstate Tobac- 
co Growers’ .Protective 
Association. It is a 20- 
page, handsomely illus- 
trated monthly. 


How to Get Them. 


Cut out this ad., pin 
to your letter, enclose 
60c., and the knife will 
be sent by return mail, 
postpaid. 








Address, 
Southern Tobacconist 
and Modern Farmer, 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 




















toes, Truck and all other crops. 





Analysis: 80 to 85 Per Cent. 
Carbonate of Lime. 


Results can be seen for years 
when once used. ens 


$7.00 Per Ton. 








Address, 


B.F. KEITH, 


Wilmington, N. C. 


























Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional iInser- 
tion. each figure or initial counting as a sep- 
arate word. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING.—White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Plymouth Rocks. $1.00 for 15. 
DIAMOND POULTRY FARM, S. W. PUL- 
LIAM, Proprietor, King, N.C. 





FOR SALE—Cock’s Prolific Corn. S. W, 
GARNER, R. F. D. No. 1, Yadkinville, N.C. 





LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRE PIGS 


-—3 pairs, 3:months old. Fifteen Dollars per 


pair. One young sow, due to farrow June 13; 
$15, f.0.b. E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, N. C. 





“ROYAL BLUE STRAIN” RARRED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Barred to the skin— 
Royally bred; heavy layers. My matings 
this season should produce prize-winners. 
Secure your eggs early—1l5 for $1.23. J. R. 
MOORE, Caroleen, N. C. 





ROOFING.—Farmers, attention! Two-Ply 
Roofing Paper—‘‘Fresh;”’ 55c. asquare. Don’t 
procrastinate. You need it. .Order at once. 
One price only. HARRIS HARDWARECO., 
Richmond, Va. 





POULTRY WIRE FOR SALE.—Galvanized 
Poultry Wire at 3c. yard. Makes a good 
fence. Mail your orders and write us your 
wants. HARRIS HARDWARE CoO., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


EGGS FOR SALE—From my prize pens 
Rarred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Opingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Single ‘Comb White Leghorns. G. H. 
SHOOK, Eufola, N. C. 








FOR SALE.—Fine Jersey Bull. three years 
old, for cash. Write W. T. GILLIAM, R. F. 
D.38 Sanford, N. C. 


WANTED TO SELL—Single Comb White 
Leghorns. High egg strain, $1.00 each. Eggs 
$1.00 for 15. Eggs for hatching specially. 

JOHN W. KESTER, Crocker, N. C. 


WANTED—Orders for Berkshire Pigs. 
Cornish Indian Game eggs $1.00 for 15. W. G. 
BELL, Currie, N. C. 


FOR HATCHING—Mammoth White Tur- 
key Eggs, Nine for $2.00. Orders booked 
now. THOMAS BROWER, Mt. Airy, N.C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


BROWN LEGHORNS — Vigorous stock. 
Satisfaction or money back. Fifteen eggs 
$100. REV. C. L. MILLER, Salisbury, N.C, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS (Ringlet 
Strain)—15 vellow eggs, $1.00. Address, 
DAVIE POULTRY YARDS, Box 19, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, guaran 
teed fertile; 15 for $1.00. FAIRVIEW FARM 
Boonville, N. C. 


SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, offers for 
sale Eggs for hatching from fine thorough- 
bred Barred and ‘Buff Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1.00 to 
$2.00 setting. Stock for sale. C. L. ISLEY, 
Burlington‘ N. C. 


And R. R. Agency —We 
Learn Telegraphy alsotrain you for the U.S. 
Signal Corps. School established 17 years. 
Cheap board, low tuition, and our plan in- 
sures position Catalogue ree. GA. TELE- 
GRAPH COLLEGE. Senoia, Ga. 


Teacher. 


A college graduate, four years experience 
in school work, will teach in public school 
this spring and summer. Best references 
given. Address BOX 13, Pantego, N. C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


A Serenade.* 








Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 

There hang more destinies. 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 

Of blending shades and light; 
Then, lady, up—look out, and be 

A sister to the night! 


Sleep not!—thine image wakes for 
aye 
Within my watching breast; 
Sleep. “not!—from her soft 
should fly, 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 
Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay, 
With looks whose brightness well 
might make 
Of darker nights a day. 
—Edgar C. Pinckney. 


sleep 





Every Woman Should Learn to Cook. 


“We have observed one thing,” 
says Charity and Children, “and 
that is that the housekeepers who 
have the least trouble are those who 
ean go into their kitchens’ them- 
selves and get a meal quicker than 
the best negro woman in the neigh- 
borhood, and who, rather than be 
harassed out of her life, will not 
hesitate to do it. The negro ad- 
mires independence as much as any- 
body, and the only people they really 
respect are those who can get along 
very well without them. It is a pe- 
culiar trait of negro nature that he 
loves to hang around the man or the 
woman who makes him toe the mark. 
Being good to him and showing him 
special favor is the surest way to 
fofeit his respect and lose his ser- 
vice. The Northern women who 
eome South are loudest in their con- 
demnation of the negro women as 
house servants because they “feed 
high, work light and pay well.” They 
soon learn that the negro is not what 
he is cracked up to be in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 

The housewife who can, when oc- 
ecasion demands, roll up her sleeves 
and go into her kitchen and cook 
a better meal than the best negro 
eook in the land, has this trouble- 
some question of domestic help 
solved as no ther can solve it. 

She is a treasure indeed. 

There is a goodly proportion of 
- them in Raleigh, it is comforting to 
know. But it ‘is also the fact that 
there are a great many women who 
could not properly cook a meal if 
their very lives depended on it. 

Well, they ought to learn—there’s 
time yet. Not that we advocate the 
proposition to make cooks of our 
wives and mothers, as a_ regular 
thing. By no means; for of all the 
people in the world who have earned 
the right to participate in the pleas- 
ures and luxuries of life, the wife 
and mother come first. 

But to know how to get a meal in 
eases of emergency is a lesson that 
every head of a home should master. 

As State Auditor Dixon told Pro- 
fessor Morson’s school boys, in an ad- 
dress last summer: 

“Boys, I do not advise you to mar- 
ry a cook, but if I were you I would 
never marry a girl who did not know 
how to cook.”—Raleigh Times. 





The Boy; His Hand and Pen. 


My Aunt. Almira, who is an old maid, 
says that spring is the time when 
the young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thouchts of love; but my Uncle 
Bill, who has been a bachelor so long 
that it’s chronic with him, says that 





*This is No. 24 of a series of Southern 
Poems selected especially for The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant by the Editor. 





’most every spring he gets as bilious 
as a goat. That’s the way it goes; 
women are romantic and are ever- 
lastingly thinking about their hearts 
and souls, while men are generally 
more concerned about their stomachs 
and pocket-books. You give a man 
enough to eat and a few dollars to 
squander and he’ll manage to scuffle 
along, but a woman won’t be happy 


1 unless she’s worrying about love, or 


something. 

Uncle Bill once knew an old maid 
who lived in constant dread of find- 
ing a man under the bed. She kept 
on hopefully fearing him for thirty- 
seven years, and early in the thirty- 
eighth she was drowned. .One time 
there was a_ Brighamyoungamist 
who married twenty-three different 
women in rapid succession, and he 
looked a good deal like the last end 
of a hard winter, too. Well, the 
judge threw up his hands in aston- 
ishment, and asked him how in all- 
git-out a man would go to work to 


And 


marry twenty-three women. 

the Brighamyoungamist grinned and 
replied: 

“Aw—tee! hee!—Judge, I just 


asked ’em!” 

But, on the other hand, spring is 
the time when your neighbor borrows 
your lawn-mower and keeps it till he 
is ready to borrow your snow-shovel. 
In the spring all nature seems to 
smile, especially in the Third Read- 
er, and the little flowers go gaily 
skipping over hill and dale. The grass 
pops up. the boys begin fighting reg- 
ularlv. the birds warble all the day 
long in the leafy boughs, and the 
book-agent comes hurriedly up the 
road with a zealous but firm dog ap- 
pended to his pants. About this 
time you feel achy and itchy and 
stretchy and gappy, and so forth, all 
of which is a sign that you’ve got 
the spring fever. Some men have 
the spring fever all the year round. 
Then they join all the lodges they 
can squeeze into, and owe everybody. 
and talk about the workingman need- 
ing his beer on Sunday. 

This is all I know about spring, 
and most of it is what Uncle Bill told 
me.—Tom P. Morgan, in Tom Wat- 
son’s Magazine. 





A Live Topic. 


A member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago tells of the sad 
case of a young woman from In- 
diana, who was desirous of attain- 
ing social prominence in Chicago. 

Soon after her arrival there she 
made the acquaintance of a student 
at the university of whom she took 
a great fancy. 

Evidently it was at this time that 
she realized for the first time her 
early education had been neglected, 
for she said to a friend: 

“T suppose that, as he is a college 
man, I’ll have to be awful careful 
what I say. What’ll I talk about to 
him ?” 

' The friend suggested history as a 
safe topic. To her friend’s astonish- 
ment she took the advice seriously, 
and shortly commenced to “bone up” 
in English history. 

When the young man ealled the 
girl listened for some time with ill- 
concealed patience to his talk of 
foot-ball, outdoor meets, dances, ete., 
but finally she decided to take the 
matter in her own hands, 

She had not done all the reading 
for nothing, so a pause in the con- 
versation affording the desired op- 
portunity, she suddenly exclaimed 
with considerable vivacity: 

“Wasn’t it awful about Mary 
Queen of Scots 2” 

“Why, what’s the matter stam- 
mered the student, confused.” 

“My gracious!” almost yelled the 
girl from Indiana, “didn’t you know? 
Why the poor thing had her head 
cut off!”—Harper’s Weekly. 





d 





Saddles, Then and Now. 


Mr. S. R. Moore’s gentle old black 
was hitched in front of the English 
drug-store the other day, when the 
reporter and a by-stander began to 
talk of the ancient-looking saddle 
that adorned his back. “Look at that 
saddle.” said the by-stander, who was 
a horse dealer. “They made good 
ones when that was made.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Moore, who came 
out just then, “that’s been a good 
saddle, and will be a good one still 
when I have another skirt put on 
this side. I bought that saddle thirty 
years ago in Charlotte from Henry 
Houston for $25.” 

“Saddles were pretty high then, 
weren't they?’ Mr. Moore was 
asked.” 

“No. I dunno,” was the reply. “Not 
so high, I guess, taking other things 
into consideration. The same day 
I bought this one from Henry for 
$25, I sold him a yaller bale of cot- 
ton for twenty-seven cents a pound.” 
—Monroe Journal. 





As a Lawyer Would Say It. 


Legal verbiage has ever been a 
stumbling block to the average lay- 
man, but probably he never realized 
how much space the lawyer takes 
to make the simplest remark. “If 
I were to give you an orange,” said 
Judge Foote, of Topeka, “I would 
simply say, ‘I give you the orange,’ ” 
but should the transaction be en- 
trusted to a lawyer to put into wri- 
ting he would adopt this form: “TI 
hereby give, grant and convey to 
you all my interest, right, title and 
advantage of and in said orange, to- 
gether with its rind, skin, juice and 
pits; and all rights and advantage 
therein, with full power to bite, 
suck, or otherwise eat the same, or 
give away with or without the rind, 
skin, juice, pulp or pits; anything 
hereinbefore or in any other deed 
or deeds, instrument of any nature 
or kind whatsoever to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ ” 





Mistake of the Country-Bred Man. 


Young men from the country 
stand a better chance of success in a 
city than do the young women, but 
they exchange a life of health and 
freedom among the fields for a hard 
and exacting employment in the city. 
Once inoculated with the virus of 
metropolitan exneriences, they are 
driven on by habit and necessity un- 
til finally, the years accumulate, the 
majority sink to the level of me- 
diocrity, and finally into dull apathy. 
It is then that the country-bred boy 
wishes with all his heart that he had 
returned long ago to the farm of 
his youth and taken up again the 
yoke which then seemed heavy. but 
which he now’ knows was light.— 
Kansas City Journal. 





Real Self-Control. 


To most people self-control means 
the control of appearances and not 
the control of realities. This is a 
radical mistake, and must be cor- 
rected, if we are to get a clear idea 
of self-control, and if we are to make 
a fair start in acquiring it as a per- 
manent habit. 

If a man is ugly to me, and I want 
to knock him down, and refrain from 
doing so simply because it would not 
aprear well, and is not the habit of 
the people about me, my desire to 
knock him down is still a part of 
myself, and I have not controlled 
myself until I am absolutely free 
from that interior desire. So long 
as I am in hatred to another, I am 
in bondage to my hatred; and if, for 
the sake of appearances, I do not 
act or speak from it, I am none the 
less at its mercy, and it will find 
an outlet wherever it can do so 








without debasing me in the ovo 
other men more willing tha: | ,,. 
to be debased. My selfish d, 
injure the man I hate, is « 
balanced by my selfish 
stand well in the eyes of oth: » jc» 
There can be no true self-eo; 5) ., 
long as either form of selicjy.g. 
dominates my actions. The . ‘trol 
of appearance is merely out S aos 
pression, and a very com * 
stance of this may be observed ;, 
the effort to control a lawe!)—,y. 
nie Payson Call, in Leslie's \iqyy. 
ly Magazine for February. 


desire 4 





Roosevelt at it Again. 


In a certain school a puyi! mixed 
up physiology and_ history 4) 
alarming extent by stating i: 
amination paper that “The 
tary Canal was first commenerd hy 
a Frenchman in 1607. It was hough); 
in 1903 by President Roosev|t, ay 
he is going to finish building jt.” 


an 
tlh @x- 


\ Me}- 





How ‘‘Abide With Me’’ Came to be 


Written. 
Henry Francis Lyte, author of that 
matchless composition, “Abide With 


Me,” for twenty years was a sifferey 
from consumption. During tliis time 
he was the minister over a parish 
composed largely of fisher-folk in a 
coast town of England. Ile | 

faithfully among his people, vet he 
always longed to do something that 
would have an influence for the good 
of humanity after his death—x« long. 
ing which found expression in a 
beautiful poem. The story of how 


shored 
GAVDOTCY 
"et 


this desire came to be fulfilled 
through writing “Abide With Me's 
related in the February Delincator, 
in a interesting paper by Allan Suth- 
erland, giving the history and ro- 


mance of the famous hymn. 

“In the autumn of 1847 his phy- 
sicians informed Mr. Lyte that it 
would be necessary for him to relit- 
quish his work and spend the winter 
in Italy. When the last Sabbath of 
his stay in England (September 5, 
1847) arrived, he determined to 
preach once more to his little flock 
and to clebrate with them the Lord’ 
Supper. In spite of the protest of 
friends, he carried out his intentions, 
although scarcely able to stand in the 
chancel. In words of melting tender: 
ness he pleaded with his peoyle to 
live holy lives, and when he took lis 
leave of them there was searcely 4 
dry eye in the church. The diy had 
been well-nigh perfect. and in the 
late afternoon, recovering somewhat 
from the strain of the service in the 
church, he walked slowly and feebly 
down the terraced walk to the water 
he loved so well and which he was 
about to leave forever. The spell 0 
the hour was upon the minister. 
While the bright sunset colors faded 
into the sober grays of twilight. »’ 
slowly made his way back to the hou 
in prayerful silence and went to his 
room. When he joined his family 2 
little later he bore in his haid the 
words that were destined to move 
thousands. His prayer had been 8 
swered. His last evening in his «l! 


] 
| 


home had produced that which ‘1! 
be a blessing so long as thie heat! 
turns to its Maker for help in tm 
of need.” 





The State Audubon Socir'y cok 
lected during the year from 
sources, fines, privileges, ete.. 1 5!" 
of $8,922.90. It has done excllen 
work in many counties and ‘s | 
fiuence in the preservation of 20 
and song birds has been dis)!!!" 


felt. 





Prayer will cause a man ti cra 


e ° : <9 ase 
from sinning even as sin wil! ¢a 
aman to cease from pray'té. 


Frances E, Willard. 
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SOCIAL CHAT 


al] ters intended for this department 
Rs addressed to “ Aunt J ennie,” care 
’ The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Our letter this week from Mr. 
liaves is full of sound sense as to 
ve training of the little people, and 
his verse of a song will be appreciat- 
d by all our readers. 

Yes, my dear Annie, there are in- 
»merable heart aches because of the 
«)ppression of kind words by. those 
a» love. Thoughtlessness is a pro- 
iifie souree of regret. 

Our next letter from South Caro- 
ina is full of common sense well ex- 
oressed. Let each mother read 
Aunty’s message carefully, and then 
ceo if she ean not find a mission near 
home: and I would say to the girls 
who have no mothers that, that fact 
does not debar you from possessing 
aud displaying at all times the in- 
nate maidenly modesty which is wo- 
man’s chiefest charm. Yes, our girls 
are being criticised, and I blush to 
think, justly so. The lack of modes- 
ty and love for display are the chief 
causes of the criticisms. Surely the 
virls of the present are as pretty 
and as smart as those of the past, 
hut the first thing they seem to think 
of after their twelfth year is to 
“cateh a beau” and talk about boys, 
hovs all the time, leaving no time for 
the aequirement of womanly accom- 
plishments or domestic duties. Of 
all disgusting things in the world to 
me the most superlatively so is a 


fast girl. Not long since a young 
man friend from another State told 
me that the reason he had not mar- 
ried was simply beeause he was 


never allowed time to do his own 
eourting. The girls so scon tired 
of preliminaries and a single com- 
pliment oftentimes precipitated 
matters; he was becoming afraid of 
virls. THe declared that he would not 
marry any girl whose disposition he 
did not know, and as they seemed so 
anxious to be courted, he never had 
time to learn them before he had to 
vacate the field. I was shocked. Is 
it possible that the girls of the pres- 
ent are so rapid, and ean it be that 
they forget that they were made to 
be courted and not to court? No 
man can have proper respect for a 
girl who so far forgets her sphere 
as to court him, either directly or 
indirectly. He may marry her (if 
he has no self respect), but it will be 
for money or social position, and 
woe betide her as his wife. Pure, 
genuine love, is not a mushroom that 
grows in a night, but a sturdy oak 
that requires years for full develop- 
ment. Hasty marriages bring long, 


weary years of repentance. Be 
modest: be womanly; know your 
place, and keep it; respect yourself 


if you wish others to respect or love 
Vou. 

Rebecea’s letters are always in- 
teresting, and this one is no excep- 
tion. Our Cirele is receiving new 
Chatterers every week, and we would 
be glad to have you join us. Come 


again, AUNT JENNIE. 





Teaching Children Politeness; A Bach- 
elor’s Love. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—The first let- 
er [ow rote you was on Thanksgiving 
Day last year, This letter was rath- 
er 4 rebuking letter than praise, but 
‘ne wise man says that open rebuke 
is better than seeret love. Now my 
letter this time will be on good man- 
ners—which I think is one of the 
vest marks of good raising. 

Our public manners lacks much of 
coming up to the standard when I 
was a boy. At that day boys learn- 
‘to take off their hats to all old 
's when they spoke to them. 
‘he girls learned to make their 


+ 


the 








courtesies. One old negro had more 
manners then than forty have at 
this date—in fact, the white chil- 
dren were taught more manners in 
school then than they are now 
taught in their homes at this date. 
I have canvassed a good distance 
from home and met gangs of school 
children both going and coming 
from school, and I have never met at 
home or abroad any with the old- 
time manners. This is a shame on 
fathers, mothers and the school 


teachers. But I will say that if you: 


will teach children good manners 
when young that they will have good 
manners when they grow up to be 
fathers and mothers. And then they 
will train their offspring the same, 
and will keep the ball rolling. 

I feel very sorry for the children 
that have no manners; for they are 
on the road that goes down grade. 
The first of these long steps will be 
on the ties of their parents, and the 
second step will be on their hearts. 
Train up a child in the way that he 
should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. And the con- 
trary is also true. 

Now, young folks, I will close this 
letter by writing you a song that 
the most of you had forgotten. 


“Can’t you love little, 
And ean’t you love long? 
Can’t you love an old sweetheart, 
Till a new one comes along? 


“Can’t you tell her you love her, 
Her mind for to ease, 

And when her back’s turned, 
Can’t you love whom you please? 


“A batchelor’s life, I do think its the 
best, 
Be drunk or sober, you ean go to 
your rest, 
No wife to control you, no children 
to bawl, 
How happy is the man who keeps 
bachelor’s hall!” 
WM. RILEY HAYES. 
Leslie, S. C. 





‘*Now and Not Hereafter *** Let us 
Praise.’’ 


Dar Aunt Jennie:—Nellie’s letter 
impressed me deeply. I heartily 
agree with her. Yes, Nellie, I, like 
you, do not think our friends should 
wait until we are dead, to unseal 
their alabaster boxes of love and 
tenderness, but fill our lives with 
sweetness. Speak approving, cheer- 
ing words while our ears can hear, 
and our hearts be thrilled and made 
happier. “Dum _ vivimus vivamus.” 
Yes, it is while we are living, we 
need your kind words and deeds. All 
those kind things you intend saying 
when we are gone, say before we go. 
Visit us, your presence may add sun- 
shine to our lonely lives. The flow- 
ers you mean to send for our caskets, 
send now, to sweeten and brighten 
our homes before we leave them. If 
my friends have alabaster boxes laid 
away, full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they 
intend to break over my dead body, I 
would rather they would bring them 
out in my weary and troubled hours, 
and open them, that I may be re- 
freshed and cheered while I need 
them. Postmortom kindness does 
not comfort the burdened spirit. 
Flowers on the grave cast no fra- 
grance backward over the stary way. 
I was an attentive listener, not long 
since, to a conversation among some 
lady friends, while we were waiting 
at a country church for the coming 
of the minister. One was reproach- 
ing the other for being unsocial, and 
remarked, “Why I don’t think you 
would come to see me, even were I 
to sicken and die!” The lady replied. 
“Oh, yes, we would come to your 
funeral!” Now I would rather have 
a casket without a flower, a funeral 





without an eulogy, than a life with- 
out the sweetness of love and sym- 
pathy. Let us learn to annoint our 
friends beforehand for their burial. 

It is not too late to make good res- 
olutions for the new year. Our pa- 
per is the best in the State, or I may 
say in any of the States, and oh, we 
are so glad Mr. Poe has decided to 
remain with us. 

Our Social Chat is improving. Our 
leader is so kind and wise, she talks 
so encouragingly to all the writers— 
and we all love her. We must hold 
up her hands, write regularly and 


something to brighten the Circle. 
Talk about our daily lives—give 


some of our experiences in work of 
all kinds, and esnecially notes about 
eooking, housekeeping generally, it 
will interest young housekeeners and 
old as well. “We are never too old to 
learn.” And in making our good re- 
solves to try to make others ha~~ 
and win some soul for Christ, we will 
find it will bring happiness to us. 

REBECCA. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





' One Way Every One Can Make the 
World Happier. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
reading and enjoying the “Social 
Chat” for the past two years, but 
have never attempted to write be- 
fore. Even now I feel somewhat 
“shv” as there have been so many 
good letters. However, I will tell 
von what I think of “kind words.” 
I know it is a subject that has been 
greatly fed, but I feel that it is one 
that ever needs more food. I believe 
more hearts ache for the want of a 
kind word from those they love than 
from any other eause. A kind word 
at the right time, or even dropped 
by chance takes root in the hearts of 
those who hear it and spring up a 
beautiful flower, which is worth 
more than a flower of gold. If we 
have kind and loving thoughts of 
dear ones why not speak them now ? 
Do not wait until “beneath the silent 
tomb they are laid,” and then chisel 
our loving thoughts on eold marble. 
Warm love on ice eold stone does 
little good to those for whom it is in- 
tended. Why not let them know, and 
treasure it now? A kind word finds 
its way in the secret chambers of the 
heart and brings forth golden treas- 
ures that are hidden away. A kind 
and encouraging word from a mother 
to her children makes life brighter 
and sweeter. We all see the need. 
pleasure and importance of kind 
words, then why not freely use them. 
Every one ean have a full and free 
supply to seatter lavishly. Then. do 
T hear you saying I must stop. Anv 
way, I imagine you are thinking I 
have written enough, so. will say 
good-by. 

ANNIE ELIZABETH W. 

Tlarnett Co., N. C. 





The Duty of Mothers in Training Girls. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am _ one 
among the thousand who have read 
and remained silent, but I will now 
pay you a visit. I am a mother, 
and am interested in the young. Are 
we mothers doing our duty trainiug 
the girls and boys in the way they 
should go? I ean see in our homes 
the need of proper training. We will 
never reform the world until we be- 
gin at home. 

IT agree with E. S. Millsnaps in 
saying: “The work is too great to be 
wrought out by one litle woman.” 
Yes, too great. Now will each and 
every mother reader of this little 
Social Chat do her part at home? 

I fear that one of the greatest mis- 
takes we make is practicing decep- 
tion. Teach the young to be truth- 
ful above all things. Be pure in 
heart; deecive no man. How can we 
mothers expect our boys and girls to 
make useful men and women if we 








fill their little souls with anything 
except what is pure and holy? 

Search Ward says if he is mistaken 
in his criticism on the average girl, 
point it out. I agree with all he 
says. Our girls are not what our 
mothers were. Why? Simply be- 
cause they have not had the training 
our mothers had. 

Wake up, mothers; our daughters 
are being criticized. We may edu- 
cate them, and get them out in so- 
ciety. They may appear nice; but 
ean they stand the test? We devote 
too much of our time to the styles 


aud the worldly amusements. We 
teach our girls they can’t go to 


church if they don’t have a new hat, 
and a new dress. Our mothers wore 
sister’s old hat and dress, too. They 
did not go out of style those days, 
Get the mothers back where our 
mothers were, and our girls will not 
need much criticism. I am a moth- 
er. Don’t think I am too old to want 
a new hat and dress; but let us fill 
the girls with some better ideas. 
AUNTY. 
Abbeville Co., S. C. 


B. & B. 


Listen to this: 


We’ll send, for noth- 
ing, a Catalogue that 
tells it all. 


Tells what the Fash- 
ions are and what they 
cost. 

Fashions for Women, Men and 
Children, and correct things for 
Home use on a price basis that 
will make you want to send you 
orders here. 

Write for this Fine Dry Goods 
Catalogue, No. 36. 


BOCCS & BUHL, 


Allegheny, Pa. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


— OFOUR —— 


Prize Matings of the 


; “Unity” Breeds 








AND PRICE-LISGT OF EGGS 
Now Ready 
If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winnings at 
St. Louis and Raleigh.: : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high type Jerseys; Golden Lads and 
get of Trevarth. Choice large Eng- 
lish Berkshires. 
Blitmore Farms BILTMORE, N.C 


ORAPOPPOP PPPS OP EPP 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Winter Laying Strain eggs, $1.00 i. Sitting 
of 15. Express Prepaid. THOMAS P. WHAR- 
TON, R. 0.8, Washington, N. C. 


For Sale. 


Bnff Langshans, Cotagess, Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians, 


Prices Reasonable. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. 
P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N.C. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience 


with thoroughbred B. P. Rock as breeders; 
and from the hundreds of buyers of our 
chickens and eggs come only words of cntire 
satisfaction 


Fifteen Eggs for $1.00. 


Discounts on larger orders. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N. C. 


‘The Laying Queen’ 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn;large EggStrain Also 
Barred and White Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Prolific egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs $100 per 15. 


VALLEY VIEW POULTY FARM, 
D. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Prop., Vass, N.C. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


President Roosevelt does such a_ variety of 
things that it is not surprising that the youngster 
mentioned on page 6 mixed up his history and 
physiology, declaring on examination that “The 
Alimentary Canal was first commenced by a 
Frenchman in 1607. It was bought in 1903 by 
President Roosevelt, and he is going to finish 


building it.” 
* * x 


The President Probably Going too Fast in Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Of course, when a man does so many things, 
he is likely to do some thoughtlessly or rashly, and 
it seems that the President is probably about to 
overstep the limits in this Santo Domingo af- 
fair. On this matter we do not profess to be an 
authority, for it is the very topic that called forth 
our quotation from Mr. Dooley two weeks ago: 
“We don’t know anything about it, and we don’t 
care, and what business is it of ye-ers anyway ?” 
Still while we have a great deal more respect for 
the President than for the handful of moneybags 
who seem to rule the Senate, the Senate has rights 
that everybody ought to respect—whatever may 
be said of individual Senators. And when the 
Senate showed so plainly that it disapproved of 
meddling in Santo Domingo affairs, it would have 
been better for Mr. Roosevelt to drop the matter. 
We are not surprised therefore to see that among 
the protests aroused, the Indiapolis News, in 
which Vice-President Fairbanks is a large stock- 
holder, sounds a note of warning, saying in part: 

“The President’s attempt to secure for himself 
the power to negotiate arbitration agreements 
without the consent of the Senate, the action of 
the government’s agents in the matter of the re- 
cent protocol with Santo Domingo, and now the 
efforts of Mr. Roosevelt to establish a protecto- 
rate over Santo Domingo without the co-orera- 
tion of the Senate and in the face of the refusal 
of the Senate to ratify the treaty which was de- 
signed to accomplish that result, have all com- 
bined to direct attention only more to the Presi- 
dent’s rather unconventional way of doing things. 
If we are, as many believe, to have a direct issue 
ketween the Senate and the President, it is great- 
lv to be desired that the President shall put him- 
self in the strongest possible position. This he 
cannot do if he persists in his policy, at least, of 
seeming to regard thé law as an obstacle to be got 


out of the way or got around.” 
* % * 


Who Will Succeed Mr. Roosevelt ? 


Speaking of Mr. Fairbanks just now reminds us 
of the zeal with which he is promoting his Presi- 
dential ambitions, and also reminds us of some 
very interesting gossip from the Washington rep- 
resentative of The Progressive Farmer, as found 
in a letter bearing date of March 31st. We do 
not know that the outlook for the Presidential 
succession (in case the Republicans should con- 
tinue their hold on the National Government) 
has been anywhere more accurately portrayed 
than in the following paragraphs which we re- 
print: , 


“The proclamation, ‘The king is dead. Long live 
the king,’ has always seemed to Americans a eal- 
lous custom, possible only in effete monarchies; 
and yet the inauguration of every President is 
attended with lively surmise as to his successor. 
Hardly has a man entered the White House, be- 
fore tongues are busy with the aspirations of oth- 
ers. This inauguration was not an exception; in 
faét, seldom has a new administration been at- 
tended by so many outspoken ambitions. Never 
before have so many of the aspirants belonged to 





the frankness of his followers. Three members 
of the Cabinet—Mr. Shaw, Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Cortelyou—are candidates; so is Mr. Fairbanks, 
who has just entered upon the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent. It has become almost a political proverb 
that Presidents are not chosen from the Cabinet; 
it was also said that Presidents were never, 1n 
these days, taken from the Vice-Presidency. Mr. 
Roosevelt has smashed one tradition; and the oth- 
er will probably not weigh with the heads of the 
War and Treasury Departments, although it may 
lead them to retire from the Cabinet earlier than 
would otherwise be the case. Mr. Root—who 
would certainly not refuse the nomination—1s 
also not to be deterred by Cabinet traditions. As 
for Mr. Cortelyou, his candidacy is not likely to 
require his retirement from the Cabinet. His 
official advancement up to the time of his selec- 
tion as chairman of the Republican National 
Committee was not the result of political organ]- 
zation. He has no constituency to return to for 
support as a favorite son, and the influences fav- 
orable to his nomination may operate as effect- 
ually while he serves as Postmaster General. If 
Mr. Cortelyou should win the prize, it would be 
not only the first instance of a man reaching the 
Presidency through the classified service, but 
would be another step in a most remarkable career 
—from obscure typewriter to Cabinet officer and 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. 
without political “pull.” Which candidate Mr. 
Roosevelt may favor is an absorbing question 
among friends of the parties interested, for if 
the popularity of the President proves perma- 
nent, it will be well within his power to greatly 
influence the choice of his suecessor. In any 
event, Washington will be more than ever the 
meeea for Republican politicians during the next 
few vears, as it happens that five of the ambitious 
rivals—including Senator Foraker—are practical- 
ly residents of this city.” 
% % % 


‘All Have Agreed on Peace Except the Belligerents.”’ 





A St.Petersburg diplomat very aptly sized up the 
Russo-Japanese situation in the sentence: “All 
have agreed on peace except the belligerents.” It 
has been a jilay of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
France, which is financing Russia, seems very 
anxious for peace; England would be glad to see 
the war stop while the tide is so much against 
Russia; and the press correspondents have cried 
“Peace! Peace!” But there is no peace. 

Russia in some fashion managed to make it 
known last week that she would not consider any 
peace proposition involving the payment of. in- 
demnity or the cession of territory, and the vie- 
tory-fdushed Japanese are very well content to try 
the etticiency of eannon balls in convineing her 
that this would not be morally correct. 

Mr. Takaharshi, the Japanese special financial 
commissioner, in an interview said: “The war cost 
between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000 the first 
year, and will probably cost $350,000,000 dur- 
ing the present year. It would be unprecedented 
in the history of great was that no indemnity and 
no territory be given up by the vanquished. While 
it is beyond my province to discuss terms of 
peace, I can express my personal opinion that as 
the war was foreed upon Japan it is not likely 
that she will waive the right to an indemnity and 
cession of territory when concluding peace. What 
indemnity will be demanded, I cannot say, but is 
Is my private opinion that it will at least cover 
the expenses of the war.” 

So the war goes on. Oyama, it is reported, has 
begun another general advance, and at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia is again face to face with desperate 
internal dissensions. There is a very general feel- 
ing that General Kuropatkin has been unjustly 
used as a scapegoat by the Russian Government, 
and that the old hero who has grown gray in the 
service of the Czar was not responsible for the 


erushing defeat for which he has been retired in 
disgrace. 


“O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Tlave left me naked to mine enemies.” _ 


The noble spirit of the old General has never 
shown so finely as in his volunteering to take an 
humbler position under his suecessor and contin- 
uing his services to an unappreciative govern- 
ment. 





week, and the last of the Corn Growing Ta!).. ,, 
pears in this number. We have seldom puii,! \,,,) 
two more valuable series of articles than :|.... 
and we hope that hundreds of our reader. yj) 
utilize their teachings in this year’s far) 
erations. In the report of these five year ox)... 


ments we have the most striking illustration), \,; 
furnished of the value of the Departnes: 4 


Agriculture’s Test Farms. And this leads .. ;, 
say that the mountain Test Farm is to beg), .). 
ations this year, and that Wilmington anc 
etteville are contesting hotly as to which jy, 
shall have the farm proposed for that sec: 

Dr. Freeman’s testimony to the value of ray 
ing is no stronger than that which could be oivoy 
by thousands and thousands of other fare, 
And should not the bald fact that an inex). s)\, 
spraying apparatus enabled him to have qioy 


fruit last year than for all the five previous \ ps 
combined—should not this set you to thinking? 
Write Prof. Franklin Sherman, Raleigh, for |,js 
free bulletins on spraying. Also see the veto ox 
spraying on page 2. 

Mr. Gerald McCarthy’s paper on improving 
rundown lands is full of good suggestions, and the 
same is true of the Georgia Experiment Station's 


report on “Fertilizers for Corn.” On the same page 
Mr. J. Washington Watts seems to give a fair sid 
full statement as to the effect of feeding sor- 
ghum to stock. 

But all in all, the most valuable article in this 
number is Dr. Tait Butler’s informing paper on 
“The Value of Cottonseed in Feeding Cattle.” 
People are only beginning to appreciate the vali, 
of this great Southern by-product which once 
went almost utterly to waste, and is not yt 
utilized to half the good advantage it might |v. 
Dr. Butler’s article is worth filing away for fur- 
ther consideration next winter. 

Mr. T. B. Parker’s additional suggestions on 
alfalfa growing will be weleomed by many. read- 
ers who have beeome interested in that. crop. 
New 1s the time to plant. 

The rotation of crops doesn’t yet get the atten- 
tion from our farmers it should have, and the ar- 
ticle on this subject should cause some of them 
to plan more wisely in deciding what crops to 
put on different fields this season. 

We are glad that so many country teachers 
are regular readers of The Progressive Farner 
and Cotton Plant. Now when agriculture and 
natuer study are beginning to find such a large 
place in the school work, no teacher ean do it 
justice without reading a good farm paper. Bu! 
what we started out to say is that if your tesch- 
er is not one of these who read The Progressive 
Farmer regularly, you should remind him or her 
of Dr. Stevens’s article on page 5. Every teacher 
in the State should have the bulletin to whieh ret: 
erence 1s made in this article. 

Edgar C. Pinckney, whose “Serenade” 
print this week, belonged to the celebrated South 
Carolina family of that name. His “A Iealth” 
which we used in our last issue is one of the mo 
popular American poems. 

The Raleigh Times gives good advice in the «a 
ticle, “Every Woman Should Learn to Cook.” 1° 
printed on page 6. 


{ 


The girls are learning |! 
Raleigh, where sewing and cooking are regulit’) 
taught in the publie schools; and the same thing 
is true of Durham. After awhile we shall hive 
central high schools throughout the country ‘i+ 
tricts, too, where the girls whose mothers fai! 1° 
teach them will be instructed, and where all wl! 
learn something of the chemistry and compositi:! 
of foods—as all ought to do. And this will mew! 
a great saving in human efficiency and hum: 
life. ; 
Our last paragraph probably looks as if we \ 

a shining example of the man-described in“! 
Boy’s” composition on spring—which isn't 
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“Heal 
1) 


pepe” i 
| : 


yye. sure enough, whatever you may think of 
ay Bill’s” views. The joke on the lawyers 
very bright, and there is a whole volume of 
hy compressed in the little selection on 
| Self Control.” 
“'t fail to read every word of “Getting the 
Out of Life.’ It teaches a much needed 
, Too many of our farmers are content to 
..] all their time trying to make money, when 
vould make more and live deeper by unbend- 
easionally and taking a vacation. 
here, too, Mr. D. Lane’s suggestion on 
/1 comes to mind, and we are going to repeat 


{ 


vords in the hope that they will lead some 
0 open his eyes to the glory of the worid. 
Mr. Lane: “Every farmer should take one 
. ot least every day to enjoy the beauties of 
‘ye as it advances; to get in closer touch with 
works of nature around him so that his morn- 
and evenings would bring thankfulness to 
heart and praise to the lips of him who helps 


ed the world.” 


\nother paragraph in this issue to which we 


f ) 
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17 


’ 1} 
lel 


div true, 


ask especial attention is the second in Mr. 


|. Gore’s interesting letter on page 11. It 


nes out the point mentioned by Mr. B. F. 
ith in an article in our paper sometime ago as 


the effect of the stock law in promoting re- 
station of long-leaf pines; and it is undoubt- 
as Mr. Gore says, “that the business of 
ing after the tree growth on our lying out 
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wood lands will pay the owners of the lands 


‘ter than anything we are now doing with that 
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“AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE 


he reports from the Governors of Southern 


States as printed on another page, although a 
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rk cotton bear, has sent out a circular dated 


n acreage for the several States: 


naterial reduetion of cotton acreage is indicated 
the majority of eases, are not, on the whole, 


ouraging, the action of Texas being especially 
ippointing. 

’» the other hand, however, we see it stated 
Theodore -H. Price, the well known New 


rch 25th, in which he says that his correspond- 


its’ reports indieate the following reductions 


North Caro- 


lina, 2512 per cent; South Carolina, 1912; Geor- 
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21s: 


me 


Florida, 7; Alabama, 21; Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 14; Texas, 19; Arkansas, 20; Ten- 


nessee, 17; Indian Territory, 17; Oklahoma, 23. 
One would think that Price would not give out 
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likely to overestimate the reduction, but 
dispatch from the Governor of Texas bears a 
r date than Priee’s figures, and it also seems 


Governor Lanham would have _ reported 
“as as living up to the agreement, if he 
ould truthfully have done so. Besides, there 
heen some who have tried to take ad- 


tage of the reduetion made by others to in- 


rease their own aecreage—like thriftless Jones 


f the eounty of Jones: 


‘Mi 


AY, 


re corn! more corn! must plant less ground, | 
And mustn’t eat what’s boughten! 
xt year they'll do it: reasonin’s sound: 


And, cotton will fetch bout a dollar a pound), 


Tharfore, [ll plant all cotton!” 


‘government report on the amount of cot- 


i ginned to March 13th, as issued last week, is 
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caluculated to help matters. Instead of a 


12,000,000 bale estimate, such as sent the market 
'o a panie last December, it is found that 
1.000.000 bales have been actually ginned, and the 
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more yet to come, will bring the total 
15,745,857, as compared with 10,399,558 bales 


' 105. This inevitably means a surplus of from 


(a half to three million bales to earry over 
ext season, and with another bumper crop 
. still further to this surplus, prices would 
wer than now. 

iips the Texas farmers can stand this, but 
Carolina and South Carolina farmers can- 





not. And if farmers in other Southern States 
persist in planting creation in cotton again, it will 
be more profitable for us to raise corn to sell 
them. Let the farmers in all the regions round- 
about attend the appointments of President E. D. 
Smith announced elsewhere in this issue, and 
show that North Carolina will stand firm, what- 
ever Texas may do. We cannot do better than to 
repeat what we said six weeks ago: 

“There are going to be plenty of fools to do as 
Jones expected to do, and you cannot afford to 
swell the number. If other farmers reduce acre- 
age, you ought to stand with them; if other farm- 
ers do not reduce the acreage, so much the more 
reason why you should save yourself. For if 
they do not, the bottom is surely going to drop 
out. 

“Whatever others may do or may not decide up- 
on, for you there is but one road—but one way 
out.” 
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MEN PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS 
SHOULD KNOW. 


I.—President S. C. Adams, of the Interstate Tobac- 
co Growers’ Protective Association. 


When Mr. S. C. Adams ealled the first confer- 
ence of farmers at Chase City, Va., nearly eigh- 
teen months ago, to discuss means of securing liv- 
ing prices for tobacco and form an organization 
for this purpose, it is hardly likely that he had an 
idea of the enormous proportions to which the 
Interstate Tobacco Growers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Virginia and North Carolina would grow 
and the immediate interest with which the farm- 
ers would take hold of his plan. 





At that time, those who favored his plan said 
it was a beautiful dream. Those who did not 
favor it called it a nightmare. But under the 
most bitter opposition from the tobacco trust in 
the form of many warehousemen who ridiculed 
him and his plans, Mr. Adams has won out, and 
the organization of which he is the head is now on 
the fair road to success. 

Mr. Adams is a persistent worker for the or- 
ganization, and his earnestness and undoubted 
sincerity coupled with a plain, common-sense 
manner of presenting his arguments never fails 
to secure the support of his hearers. He is a 
man of large farming and lumber interests, and 
while he is one of the busiest men in his State, 
he finds time to respond to a large number of calls 
from different sections of Virginia and North 
Carolina to address the farmers and organize 
a work which he is doing at a heavy per 


C. G. LANE. 
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THE SPRING POET ALOOSE. 


Here’s to M. Takaharshi and old Rojestvensky— 
We may pronounce their names, but we know 


know-just-when-sky. 


[We plead guilty and throw ourselves on the 
mercy of the court, spring having burst upon us 
so suddenly last Monday, and this being our first 
offence since we passed out of our teens!] 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


What forests of laurel we bring, and the tears 
of mankind to those who stood firm against the 
opinion of their contemporaries! The measure 
of a master is his success in bringing all men 
round to his opinion twenty years later.—From 
Emerson’s Essay on “Culture.” 





April. 


The swallows circle, the robin calls; 

The lark’s song rises, faints and falls; 

The peach-boughs blush with rosiest bloom; 

Like ghosts, in the twilight, the pear-trees loom; 

The maples glow, and the daffodils 

Wear the same hue that the west sky fills; 

The moon’s young crescent, thin and bright, 

Shines in the blue of the early night; 
And’o’er all, through all, April bears 

A hope that smiles at the winter’s fears. 

—Sarah A. Shafer in the Outlook. 





Getting the Good Out of Life. 


“One of the most fixed and unalterable facts 
of life,” said the Professor to his class in psy- 
chology, “is the essential impermanency of sen- 
sation.” Put that in plain farmer language, 
what does it mean? Sensation is feeling; that 
includes pleasure, pain, love, hate, joy, misery. 
Impermanency means that a thing does not en- 
dure. A first mosquito bite is an annoying thing; 
men in mosquito countries allow the eager in- 
sects to fill themselves with blood, undisturbed; 
they do not feel them any more. The child loses 
its ball or breaks its doll and life is desolate to 
it, but the child laughs at real calamities in later 
years. 

Farming is only an incident in life; it is not 
life itself. Men farm to live. Pity the man 
whose aim is so low that he lives to farm! The 
work-horse does that and gets small joy out of it. 
There is so much to farm life besides the growing 
of corn and the fattening of beeves and swine. 
Dwellers in cities come to the country and are 
intoxicated with the joy of the land. To them the 
fields tell stories of rest and peace, the woods 
whisper of paradise, the brooks tell stories of 
sins washed away, the cool evening when only 
the birds call confidently to each other bring a 
message of forgiveness and hope and the dewy 
mornings bring fresh assurance and new-born de- 
sires. It is a wonder to these half-strangers to 
country life that men who dwell always amid 
such scenes should be sordid or discontented or 
guilty of low aims. They forget that truth of 
“the essential impermanency of sensation,” that 
country dwellers lose the very best gifts of the 
eountry through overmuch familiarity. 

And what is the remedy? It is not easy to sug- 
gest, yet here is a hint. Once we happened on a 
camp where farmers were assembled, their har- 
vests gathered, their corn ripening, no urgent 
duties requiring them at home. There was a clus- 
ter of a dozen tents pitched in a leafy grove of 
maples. Each tent sheltered a family and one 
large open canvas sheltered the sitting room, the 
assembly. A short distance away the spring 
broke out from the mossy bank and there a placid 
stream reflected the sycamores. These people 
camp each year a week or so. They have a tele- 
phone at the camp so they are within call of 
home should they be needed. They rest, become 
acquainted with each other, read, take morning 
dips in the cool water. The whole current of 
their thought is changed and rested. And when 
they go back to their homes it is to see all things 
new, to feel once more a thrill of joy in the beauty 


and goodness of home scenes, to see things that 


they had forgot to see at all. And the cost of 
this is not more than to live at home. It is 
travel and adventure with the misery of baking, 
cindery railway journeying left out—though that 
indeed would make one love his home when he 
got back to it. 

Country dwellers get too little out of country 
life. A saddle horse is cheaply kept. A Western 
pony may not have style, but he has go. A canter 
to the village will make the blood circulate better 
and the man feel younger. A half day from the 
grind of farm work now and then will open a new 
perspective and enable the farmer to see his way 
more clearly, besides getting him in touch with 
the joy of the world. And the women most of all 
need the new outlook, the new sensation, so that 
the old ones, most blessed of all, may be again 
renewed.—Chicago Breeders’ Gazette. 





“Every since the Garden of Eden, men have 
taken a good deal mo’ pleasure in layin’ the blame 
on their wives than in layin’ their blows to the 
devil.” —From Miss Glasgow’s “The Deliverance.” 
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PERUVIAN GUANO 








Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalled. 


SHIPMENTS FROM 


WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Smith-Davis Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, N.C, 

















Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 
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ee 
@ Engine 
Why should you cling to the old 
method of doing your work, when, 
ata very small investment you can 
buy a little engine especially adapt- 
ed to pumping, feed grinding, 
churning, corn shredding and all 
kinds of farm work. Write at once 
for prices on the *BlaKeslee”’ 
Farm Engine and ask for u 
catalog of irrigation and spraying 
= | , outfits. 
Pe. WHITE-BLAKESLEE 
igs MFG. CO., 











IT’S TIME TO SHIP 


Wanted 


Segs, ae Hams. Crate and 
hip Live oe and Spring 
ambs. 


North Carolina Lettuce Wanted 


See our market quotations in this pa- 
peper. Send them your shipments. They 
guarantee top market prices. Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 

















18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfolk, Va. 











Agricultural Lime, 


CANADA HARD-WOOD 
ASHES. 
LIME AND PARIS GREEN 
COMPOUND, STRICTLY 
PURE PARIS GREEN... 


Any quantity. Write us for prices 
and particulars. 


Ts Cc. And rews & Co, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GOOD’S 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. This soapisa Fertilizer as well as an Insecti- 
cide. 50-lb. kegs, end 100-Ib. kegs, $4.60: half 
@01b., 33¢ per 1b; barrel,4251b.,8}c. Send’ for booklet. 

JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 
289-41 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pe 





HELPING COTTON PRICES. 


Large Farmers Should Hold Better— 
The Ginners’ Report Criticised. 


Messrs. Editors:—As I have seen 
so much said about cotton (although 
there has not been any too much said 
about it), I wish to say just a few 
words on that subject if you will 
give me space. Cotton, as we all 
know, is below the cost of produc- 
tion; and the way to remedy it and 
get the price back again up to a fair 
and reasonable one at which the cot- 
ton farmer can afford to make and 
sell it, is what we want. We know 
that the Cotton Growers’ and Busi- 
ness Men’s Association is a good 
thing. In fact, it is the best thing 
that has ever come before the farm- 
ers in North Carolina, in my opin- 
ion, if it is properly carried out. 
But the question is, Are we going to 
earry it out as it should be? When 
the big cotton farmer, or the man 
with two or three hundred bales to 
sell is letting it go at 7% or 7%. 
then it is that the small eotton farm- 
er is ready to say: “Well, if Mr. 
So-and-So over vonder is selling his 
entire crop at 7% or 734, it looks 
like it is useless for me with but 
three or four bales to continue hold- 
ing mine for 10 eents.” So away 
goes his eotton to market just be- 
eause the big man sold his. 

In the first place, we should try 
to take steps. to 
farmer selling. and then we are sure 
of the small farmer. And it seems 
to me that some of the cotton 
speculators know that if they ean 
just get the large farmer to sell his 
thev are sure that the small farmer 
will sell. ; , 

T am a man that does not favor 
the cotton ginners’ revorts, for in 
my estimation (and I have heard 
other men corrohorate the same) it 
helps to keep the price of cotton 
down for the small gins always want 
to say they are keening up with the 
larve ones. Of eourse T do not mean 
to say that all of the small gins did 
this: but T heard a man_ who 
lived close to two gins sav that when 
they made their report each reported 
three hundred bales aniece. and he 
said to his own knowing that both 
of them nut together had not ginned 
three hundred hales. Now this sort 
of thing should he stonned, for you 
see there was at least three hundred 
bales of eotton more added to the 
government report than there was 
made. and just so all over the coun- 
trv at the small gins, and there are 
several hundred bales renorted to 
have heen made which really is. not 
modo at all. Henee the buvers are 
stil] lonkine for that surplus eotten 
which is not made. Tf the eotton gin- 
ers are hound to make their reports. 
at least Jet them make true renorts 
of what thev have done so that we 
mav have a better understanding of 
haw much. eotton is made. and we 
will receive better prices for it in the 
long run. 

R. D. VANDTFORD. 

Nash Co.. N. C. 





Farm and Truck News of Eastern 
Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors:—These beautiful 
March days are affording the farm- 
ers a fine chance to make up for the 
inclement weather of February. Very 
little had been done in the way of 
turning the soil up to the first of 
March, but the two fine weeks of 
spring weather have made a wonder- 
ful change. 

Fall oats that were very little two 
weeks ago have turned a beautiful 
green and taken full possession of 
the ground. Spring sown oats arc 
coming up nicely. Some plats of 
lucerne are looking ag if they would 





add much to the supply of hay and 


prevent the big 





green feed, though the long cold 
winter has kept it looking more dead 
than alive till very recently. 

Corn planting will begin in a few 
days, if it has not already begun on 
a small seale. The weather 1s un- 
usualy warm for March. 

About the usual acreage has been 
put in potatoes and cabbage; and the 
reduction in cotton acreage is be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent. A care- 
ful canvass of one township shows a 
full 40 per cent reduction, with an 
average in the county of at least one- 
third off. This reduced acreage will 
be put in corn and _ other forage 
crops, except in a few cases where 
tobacco will be planted. 

A merchant near the western part 
of our county told me a few days 
since that the fertilizer men were 
inquiring about the guano orders, 
and why they were not coming in; 
he said up to that time he had not 
half the usual amount ordered. In 
passing through the farming sec- 
tions we notice more compost heaps 
than usual, but oceasionally we see 
dirt being hauled that contains very 
little real fertilizing material: haul- 
ing poor dirt is a loss of time unless 
for mechanical purposes. 

Fruit trees are much later than 
usual blooming. ‘Peach trees are 
only beginning, and many plum trees 
are not in full bloom. The anvnles are 
just swelling a little, and will not be 
out for a week vet. 

These beautiful spring days are 
so refreshing after a long dreary 
winter. We see new beauties, and 
blessings more than we can number. 
The song birds are warbling their 
sweetest songs of praise. and thev. 
like the farmer, are enjoving the 
syring-time and getting ready for 
the harvest. 

Every farmer should take one hour 
at least every day to enioyv the hean- 
ties of spring as it advances; to get 
in closer touch with the works of 


nature around him so that his morn- 


ings and evenings would bring 

thankfulness to the heart and praise 

to the lins of him who helps to feed 

the world. D. LANE. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





The Senate. 


Unless unexpected changes take 
place, the Senate for the two vears 
after March 4th will contain fifty- 
eight Republicans and_ thirty-two 
Democrats. The term of thirtv Sen- 
ators expires this year. At present 
there are fifty-seven Republican and 
thirty-three Democratic Senators. 
The Republicans carried the legisla- 
ture in Missouri and in Montana. and 
in each of these States will gain a 
Senator. The Maryland Democrats 
have elected a Democrat to sueceed 
Senator McComas. Thus the Repub- 
licans gain two seats and lose one. 

In 1907 the term of fourteen Dem- 
ocratie and sixteen Republican Sena- 
tors will exnire. In order to obtain 
a majority the Democrats would need 
to gain fourteen seats—in other 
words. to carry all but two of the six- 
teen Republican States in 1906. Tn- 
asmuch as there are manv of those 
States in which the Democrats are in 
a hopeless minority. there is hardly 
a nossibility that the Republicans 
will lose their majority in the Sen- 
ate before the vear 1909. at the short- 
est. Judge Parker called attention 
to this situation last autumn. durine 
the Presidential | campaigen.—Fx- 





“There is a broad, sweet charity 
That reaches far into lives of men 
That is not-bound to self: 

That males a friend 

Of him who was a foe: 

That has no narrow 

Ways of giving, but ever senerons 

Blesses him who ives and him who 
doth receive.” 


‘Save all the Grain’ 


Belle City Small Threshers are s,, | 
the farmer can own one and thresh 
of grain when it is ready, at less ¢ 
stack it. Light enough to take anyw},. 
enough todo any work. Compact,d 
anteed. Big illustrated caialog free, 
Belle City Mfg. Co., cs 

RACLNE JUNCTION, WIS. 


“ price 
any kind 











If you have wool to sell for cash. ex. 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
Ship it to 3 : : : : ae: 


Chatham Manufacturing Co, 
ELKIN, N.C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 
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BUSINESS—W hen youthink of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal! and Spe 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, 


. ©., or Charlotte, N. C. |We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc..by mail] 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 

















RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE- 
ING MACHINES. 











For LOWEST PRICES, :ire 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEIGH, WN. C. 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to WashingtoD; 
saves time, costs less, better servi¢e- 
My office close to U. 8: Patent Office. FREE prelimis- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until porns 
is secured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEAS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘How to obtain Patents, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Sisge” 
receive special notice, without charge, 12 


INVENTIVE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. + ye" 


ER SIRGERS ore F s:.8- oY 
_— y WASHINGTON, 0. © 
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A Business Man on Business and 
Farming Problems. 


\fessrs. Editors :—One of The Pro- 
opossive Farmer readers asked me to 
write again, and as the Test Farm 
Committee has just been here, and 
trom what I hear will have nothing 
Lt stiff clay foundation land for said 
farm, it seems to me I have a sub- 
ject. 
~ | think a Test Farm should be a 
lace that we can test as many quali- 
ties of land as possible, and as most 
of our lands in this section are not 
what a majority of this committee 
calls clay-foundation lands, and we 
want the farm here to test the pro- 
Juetivity of our lands, so I think it 
would be well to choose a long strip 
of land in which we would have some 
candy and some stiff or clay-founda- 
tion lands so we could thoroughly 
eyltivate and test the productiveness 
ef both qualities. We want our 
sandy soils analyzed and tested as 
much so as our stiff lands. When T 
was a boy my father used to speak of 
sandy lands as of no value, and while 
he was a man of remarkably good 
sense on most subjects, he was wrong 
on this. We have some lands ealled 
sandy by the committee that cannot 
he boueht for two hundred dollars 
ner acre: this, of course, is highly 
improved. 

es «@ 

Our county is a “no-fence” county. 
and that of itself makes our lands 
worth double what they would be un- 
der the old fence law. Our long-leaf 
pine forests are coming up thickly 
and reforesting the land thicker than 
we want it. We really need a good 
forester to go over and thin them 
out, and T think the business of look- 
ine after the tree growth on our 
lving out or wood lands will pay the 
owners of the lands better than any- 
thing we are now doing with that 
land. The growth on those lands 
will pay more than 6 per cent inter- 
est on the money that the land would 
bring if sold now. and if the title 
to the land is good. it is surely as 
safe an investment as money in 
bank. 

% * 

There is a queer thing about 
banks. Tet a man worth one hun- 
dred thousand dollars advertise he 
wants to borrow ten or twenty thou- 
cand dollars at 4 per eent and the 
world thinks he is about to fail, if 
not already failed. and legally his 
whole estate would be bound for the 
money when he borrowed as an in- 
vidnal: but let him get a charter 
and start a ten thousand eapital 
savings bank and advertise he want- 
ed to horrow all he could get from 
me dollar ur to all the millions he 
conld get, and no one suspects he is 
hard pressed: and people come and 
pour in money. and in that case not 
one dollar of his hundred thousand 
dollar estate is responsible except 
‘hat small amount of stock he has in 
that ten thousand dollar bank. Oh 
the magie word bank! 


* & 


Ifow many bank directors direct ? 
Not one-fourth of them, as a rule, 
‘ook after the affairs of the bank. 
-!hey are the honored directors of 

¢ bank. And it is so in all cor- 

‘rations; there is some one, two, 

three men who run the institu- 

‘ion and the others think it a great 

onor to be on the board of directors 

i do nothing but look at their 

mes In print when the reports and 

‘vertisements are put in the pa- 

‘rs. When we had a bank failure 
“ne years ago, a daughter of one 

the direetors of the failed bank 
ivs her father said when he was 
st elected a director he thought it 
big thing, but after the bank failed, 
nd he was about to be sent to peni- 

‘uary for not looking after its af- 
“irs more carefully, that he then 








Harvester Talks to Farmers—No. 3. 


The Question of Quality, and how it is attained in the 
International Harvesting Machines. 


harvesting machines are 
heartily endorsed by nine- 
tenths of the grain and 
grass growing farmers of 
i) ~America. 

Not because farmers could not get 
some other machine if they so desired, 
but simply because as careful, discrim- 
inating buyers they have deliberately 
chosen this line. 

Their choice is based on experience. 
They have found that these machines are 
better constructed, and therefore will 
give better service and longer service 
than ordinary agricultural machinery. 

And the explanation of the high qual- 
ity of the International line is just as 
simple. It rests upon superior facilities 
and a far-sighted policy of manage- 
ment. 





HE International line of 





Francis Valley consist of 60,000 acres 
which the International Company owns 
in southeastern Missouri, and 22,000 
acres leased in northeastern Arkansas, 
both a portion of the reclaimed “sunken 
land districts.” 

The Missouri lands are near the new 
town of Deering, which the Internation- 
al Company is making a model lumber 
town, with all the advantages and com- 
forts of modern life in the midst of the 
forests. The land is heavily timbered 
with oak, ash, elm, hickory, cottonwood, 
cypress, gum, hackberry and maple. At 
the principal mill here—shown in the 
illustration—a daily average of 44,000 
feet of lumber is cut, and 125 men are 
employed at the mill and in the timber. 

On the Arkansas lands the mill is 
at Truman; 85 men are employed and 





The manufactu- 
rers of the Inter- , 
national line of 
harvesting ma- | 
chines own, op- ; 
erate and control § 
thesourcesof their 4 
supply of raw ma- 
terials; their lum- 
ber comes from 
their own forests, 
their coal and iron 
from their own vias faye =e 
mines, their steel a5 eel Sa ie 
from their own £& 
steel mills, their 
coke from their 
own coke-ovens, 
and so on. 

They not only 
secure these ma- 
terials at first cost, 
but, what is of 
greater importance, they secure a uni- 
form quality of materials at a uniform 
price, enabling them to produce ma- 
chines of the Aighest quality at a mint- 
mum cost. 

And that’s why the discrminating 
farmer buys the International line. 

The matter of lumber is of special 
importance, for this country is threat- 
ened with a lumber famine, the nature 
of which is appalling when we stop to 
consider it. 

The consumption of lumber increases 
every year; the supply, according to the 
best authorities, decreases at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum, and the price 
consequently jumps from I per cent to 
5 per cent every year. No. 3 pine, for 
instance, in June, 1896, sold for $6.75 per 
thousand feet; in June, 1904, only eight 
years later, it sold for $15.50, and other 
lumber has advanced accordingly. 

The great harvester companies, real- 
izing that it is only a question of time 
until the lumber problem will be one 
of the most serious confronting the 
manufacturer, inaugurated several years 
ago a policy in keeping with what they 
are doing in iron, steel, coal and coke— 
that is, to become entirely independent 
of the lumber markets by securing a 
source of supply of. their own. 

Their timber lands in the famots St. 
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generation, at least, to secure lumber of 
the highest quality and is absolutely in- 
dependent of fluctuating markets, and, 
at the same time, by conserving the for- 
ests 1s not only reaping a benefit for 
itself and its customers, but is serving 
the best interests of the country at large. 

Of course, we realize that “when we 
get down to brass tacks,” as the saying 
is, the purchaser of a harvesting ma- 
chine, or of any other commodity, cares 
very little about how it is produced or 
where it is produced, or by whom it 
is produced—provided he gets what he 
wants at a fair price. 

There’s no sentiment about it one way 
or the other. 

But that “provided” means much to you 
as a purchaser. , 

The old proverb has it that “you can’t 

make a silk purse 
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from a sow’s ear.”’ 


f =? >= ws 
:.- soa Neither can you 
hg make a high-grade 
if). —— article from low- 
= grade material. 
ey The Internation- 


al Harvester Co. is 
manufacturing 
machines of the 
highest possible 
grade, of the best 
quality; more than 
that, of a Jdetter 
grade and higher 
guality than they 
could by any pos- 
sibility manufac- 
ture if they did not 
have the’ excep- 
tional facilities 
with which they 
have surrounded 











the average output is 35,000 feet per 
day. 

On both tracts, tramways, canals, and 
every modern facility for the econom- 
ical handling of logs and lumber are 
provided. 

The entire output of both tracts, after 
it has been properly air-dried, is used 
by the plants of the International Har- 
vester Company in manufacturing har- 
vesting machines and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

But the most important feature of 
the company’s lumber operations is this: 

All timber ts cut im strict accordance 
with the rules of forestry. Instead of 
denuding the land, only ripe trees with 
well-matured, hardened wood are cut, 
and the greatest care is exercised to 
protect and preserve all young timber, 
so that by the time the best timber is 
once selected from this vast tract of 
82,000 acres—even at the rate of 20,000,- 
ooo feet per year, the present consump- 
tion of the International factories—a 
new supply will have grown to a com- 
mercial size. 

In other words, the company by this 
far-sighted policy has secured practically 
a perpetual supply of the lumber neces- 
sary for the manufacture of the har- 
vesting machines used by the American 
farmer. It is in position for the next 





themselves, for both 
the production of raw material and the 
completion of the finished product. 

And by the same token they are put- 
ting a higher quality into their product 
than any other manufacturer can put 
into his and depend upon the uncertain, 
unstable markets for materials. 

This question of quality is at the base 
of the American farmer’s success. It is 
because he has always striven for better 
things—for better live stock, for in- 
creased fertility in his land, for finer 
fruit, for better methods—that he has 
been able to give a new meaning to the 
word agriculture. 

And it is because he has given qual- 
ity first consideration in purchasing sup- 
plies that he has made money. 

We ask your careful consideration of 
these facts, and of the advantages of- 
fered you in the International line. They 
mean a saving of money, a saving of 
time and worry, and a satisfaction which 
you can not obtain elsewhere. 

You will probably find local dealers 
in your community who represent the 
International line. Each dealer under- 
stands thoroughly the line he sells and 
carries a complete stock of repair parts. 
Call upon him for catalogue and full 
particulars. 


See Harvester Talks No. 1 and No. 2 in previous issues of this paper. 





The International Harvesting Machines, 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano. 


have in them the quality that means satisfactory work every day you use them, few repairs and long life—a quality 
made possible onty by the manufacturers’ policy of producing and controlling the raw materials that enter into their ma- 
chines—a quality you cannot obtain elsewhere—a quality you cannot afford to overlook. 


The International Lines are Represented by Different Dealers. See them for catalogues. 
Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers 


Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Stackers, 


Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 


Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, . 
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had his stomach full of being a di- 
rector. 1 think there are many di- 
rectors who should now think over 
the matter carefully and either look 
carefully after the affairs of the in- 
stitution or resign and get out. 
There should not be but three di- 
rectors in any corporation, and they 





should be well paid for looking after 
the interests of the institution. 
Running a corporation is somewhat 
like running a ship: when we have 
a clear sky and a fair wind we do 
not have to give much attention to 
directing, but when we can see the 
indications of a storm brewing, then 


we need the most careful directing. 
I yet think your paper the best 
paper for the money I ever read— 
and I have read many. Wishing you 
suecess in your line, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
D. L. GORE. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


All Poland is in a state of revolt 
against the Russian authorities. 

Dr. Wm. R. Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is very much bet- 
ter. 

Secretary Shaw has received $12,- 
000 of conscience money from a man 
signing himself a “sinner.” 


“Buffalo Bill” has lost his suit 
for divorcee from his wife on a charge 
of her attempts to poison him. 


Truman H. Newberry, of Detroit, 
has been appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy by President Roose- 
velt. 


The Secretary of War has return- 
ed to Virginia 62 Confederate bat- 
tle-flags captured during the Civil 


War. 


The Federal Grand Jury at Tope- 
ka, Kansas, is to investigate the op- 
erations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 


The Wabash Railroad is about to 
complete its arrangements for a 
route to the Seaboard via the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad. 


The Southern Cotton Association 
and the National Cotton Association 
have “merged” and henceforth will 
act as one organization. 








The government reports show that 
the cotton ginned for the 1904 sea- 
son is 13,745,857 bales of 500 pounds 
each, the largest crop on record. 


In aceordance with the President’s 
request the resignations of the mem- 
bers of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion have been sent in and accepted. 


Judge Sommerville, of the New 
York Board of Appraisers, holds thai 
President Roosevelt had no legal 
power to suspend the Cuban reci- 
procity treaty for ten days. 


President Roosevelt issued his 
proclamation inviting the nations of 
the earth to participate in the 
Jamestown Exposition to be held 
from May 13 to November, 1907. 


Miss Mildred Lee, youngest daugh- 
ter of Gen. Robert It. Lee, died in 
New Orleans Monday night where 
she was on a visit. Her death was 
due to apoplexy. She was buried in 
Lexington, Va. 


Gessler Rosseau, convicted in New 
York, tells the startling story that 
the battleship Maine was blown up 
by mistake with a bomb which he 
made to destroy Spanish war ships. 
His sanity is doubted. 


Fifteen detectives are kept on 
hand while the investigation of the 
Beef Trust is going on at Chicago; 
the heads of the trust are to be crim- 
inally prosecuted if they have really 
tampered with witnesses. 


President Roosevelt has aecepted 
the proposition of the Dominican 
government, made through Minister 
Dawson, for the control of the finan- 
ees of that republic with a view to 
setting aside a portion of the reve- 
nues of the republic for the payment 
of its debts. The officers who will 
collect the money and hold it will be 
appointed by the Dominican  gov- 
ernment, but they will be nominated 
by this government. 


The talk of peace between Japan 
and Russia is vague and all eyes are 
on the United States to take the lead 
in negotiations to end the war; it is 
evident that Japan is determined on 
having a big indemnity and territory 
also; Japan is sendine over fresh 
levies of troops to push the war, and 
General Linevitch claims that Rus- 
sian reinforcements are arriving 
daily; the Japanese expect to develop 
China so she can defy Russia. 





Judge Taylor overruled the motion 
for a new trial in the case of Mrs. 
Cassie L. Chadwick and sentenced 
her to serve ten: years in the Ohio 
penitentiary at Columbus and to pay 
a fine equivalent to the costs of her 
trial. The case will now be carried 
to the court of appeals. 


Charles R. Fishburn, the young 
banker and broker recently sentenced 
to the penitentiary for five years for 
the killing of Dr. Fred. Lefew, a 
young physician who he stabbed to 
the heart with a knife at Roanoke, 
Va., some months ago, has been re- 
fused a new trial by the Virginia Su- 
preme Court. 


Governor Frazier, of Tennessee, 
Monday vetoed the bill to increase 
the salary of the Governor from $4,- 
000 to $5,000. He claimed that the 
bill is in eonflict with the State con- 
stitution. Later in the day Governor 
Frazier, who was recently elected 
United States Senator, resigned his 
office and C. S. Cox, Speaker of the 
Senate, was sworn in as Governor. 


“President Jordan of the Stan- 
ford University has gone to Hono- 
lulu and punched in the head the 
great Stanford murder mystery. He 
says Mrs. Stanford was not murder- 
ed at all, but just took an ordinary 
dose of strynehnine and lay down 
and died of advaneed age. The ecor- 
oner’s jury disagree with him, and 
one hardly knows whom to believe.” 





The Significance of Mukden. 


So the Battle of Mukden takes its 
place in history beside Marathon and 
Arbela, Chalons, Tours, Luetzen, 
Blenheim, Leipsig, Waterloo, Gettys- 
burg, Sadowa, Sedan and Plevna; 
and perhaps when a century or two 
have passed, few of these other fam- 
ous battles will be so well remember- 
ed. For Blenheim, Leipsig and Wa- 
terloo seem like family quarrels com- 
pared with the great strueele be- 
tween races and civilizations to 
which Mukden belongs. It is one of 
the steps—perhaps one of the most 
significant—in the world-old conflict 
between East and West. When the 
curtain rises, we see 11,000 Greeks 
facing 100,000 Persians—faeing them 
and turning them backward by their 
courage and by the Odvyssean  stra- 
tegy of Miltiades; next the Greeks 
have swept through Persia, and Al- 
exander’s 47,000 Macedonians put to 
flight the million vassals of Darius. 
Theneeforward western eivilization 
has ruled the world—with one tem- 
porary exception. In the seventh and 
eigth eenturies the Orient was 
aroused and given strength by the 
coming of Mahomet, and for a time 
the Saracens swept westward irre- 
sistibly, and it seemed as though all 
Europe must fall under their sway. 
Then stood forth Charles Martel be- 
tween Pontiers and Tours and turned 
back the hosts of Abdwer-Rahman., 
and from that time (732) the tide of 
Mahometan conquest ebbed. Does 
Mukden mark the ebbing of the west- 
ern flood that followed? We shall 
not see, perhaps, but our grandehil- 
dren may. It must intoxicate the 
imagination of any people of yellow 
race to attack not one of the smaller 
white nations, but a mighty power be- 
fore which Great Britain has trem- 
bled, and discover that inside the gi- 
gatnic armor there is nothing but a 
puny child. In the negotiations for 
peace that must come soon, Japan’s 
demands will not be modest, and if 
any western power’ should hinder 
their attainment, would she humbly 
bow her head as she did after she had 
conquered China ?—Selected. 





I have been a subseriber to The 
Progressive Farmer from its birth, 
and I find it gets better each year. 
Send it, on, and oblige yours, W. A 


Caphehart, Merry Hill, N. C. 


BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting cot- 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 

canteloupes Mites. neees 

sorghum, Hi —— : een cleiee 

—_ Mt for the Cole 

Mi ee Planter that is vot 

supported by the testi- 

mony of thousands of 

intelligent, progres. 

sive farmers. When 

you find out how to 

save time, money ard 

labor you WILL BUY 


4 COLE PLANTER, 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EAsY TO RUN. It lasts many years with little or no 
repairs, Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won't you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








The Biggs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
turalagencies. No medicines are used. The higgs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 


are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 


disease, write me for free literature which explains 


my method. I will also send numerous testimo- 


nials from well-known people whom I have cured, 
Lo not postpone the matter you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCGS, 


228 E. Washington St., 
GREENSBORO, 





DeLOACH: PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 

Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 
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GOOD BREEDING AND GOOD GLOTHES GO HAND IN HAND 


Every man will dress anew at Spring time. 
It 8 the “coming out” time for young men and men of riper years. 
There’s no one so dreary that their soul and spirits are not warmed 
up with spring sunshine. 
inst By out your wardrobe needs; think of the store that’s best able to 
1em. 
If you think aright, your footsteps will be guided to this store. 
The best of everything in Clothes, Hats and Toggery await you at 
prices to please. fpteae ; 








S. BERW ANGER 


The One-Price Clothier, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
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Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Strawberries are reported to be 
crowing finely in the trucking sec- 
‘ions of Eastern Carolina. 


Carnegie adds $10,000 to his gift 
to the Charlotte library for the en- 
jargement of the building. 


Active work has begun on the new 
Charlotte depot. The building will 
be completed by September. 


The City National Bank, of 
Greensboro, will, about June Ist, 
move into the finest bank building 
in North Carolina. 


The dispensary fight. in Asheville 
is vetting warm. Both = sides are 
claiming they will win next Thurs- 
day in the eleetion. 


lenry Gassaway Davis, the Dem- 
oeratic eandidate for Viee-President 
last fall, will visit Asheville next 
week. He is S84 vears of age. 


The report of the Audubon Socie- 
ty shows that much . progress — has 
been made during the past year in 
protecting the birds of our State. 


The ease against Bynum, for the 
murder of Alford in Raleigh about 
January Ist, came up in Wake court 
this week and was eontinued for the 
second time. It goes over to the July 
term. 


The report of the Census Bureau 
issucd Thursday shows that 743,404 
runing bales were ginned in North 
Carolina in 1904. This was equiva- 
lent to 697,452 bales of 500 pounds, 
as compared with 528,707 — bales 
ginned in 1908. 


Andrew Carnegie, the multi-mil- 
Hionaire and philanthropist, an- 


liounces that he will donate $50,000 


toward the ereetion of a library 
building for the North Carolina 
State University provided a like 
amount is eontributed by our own 
people. 


Dr. C. A. Misenheimer, a Charlotte 
physician, has been. bound to the 
Superior Court on the charge of vio- 
lating the Watts law by giving pre- 
scriptions for whiskey to persons not 
under his care for treatment. A col- 
ored physician of Charlotte has been 
bound over on a ‘similar charge. 


The Bank of Fayetteville, which 
Was closed recently on aecount of 
shortages in the aeecounts of the 
cashicr and teller, will resume busi- 
ness April 10th. Mr. J. O. Ellington, 
present State bank examiner, will be 
View-president and general manager, 
ih —- ITughes, of Raleigh, will 
© Cashier, 


Charlotte Observer: It is learned 

ihe sales of fertilizer tax tags 
ap ithe Department of Agriculture 
Mis year are about what they were 
Wo Years ago, showing a falling off 

about 20 per cent, as compared 
with the great sales of last year, 
i the total reached the great fig- 
re GE $97,000, that of the year be- 
ore having been about $80,000, 
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Statesville Landmark: — People 
io patronize blind tigers have their 
‘folbles. A’ Greensboro paper tells 
that jn that town last Sunday a 
‘lig white man was approached by 

hegro and asked if he didn’t want 
“ome liquor, The young man did 
promptly handed the colored 
“na dollar and gat down to wait 
The return of the sowpaw and the 
manseec. At last account he was still 


Waltinog 
CMe, 





North Carolina to Unveil Monuments on 
Civil War Battlefields. 


At Appomattox, Va., on April 10th 
(the 9th being Sunday), there will be 
unveiled by this State three monu- 
ments, one to mark the spot where 
Cox’s Brigade, Grimes’ Division, fired 
the last volley in the army of North- 
ern Virginia on Sunday morning, 
Avril 9, 1865, just forty years ago; 
also two smaller ones—one to mark 
where the last eapture of artillery 
was made (by North Carolina eav- 
alry), and another to mark the last 
skirmish—also by North Carolinians. 
The first monument is erected by a 
State appropriation of $1,000; the 
others, by the liberality, respectively, 
of Capt. E. J. Holt, who led the last 
eavalry charge, and by Capt. Wilson 
T. Jenkins, who commanded the 
skirmishers. These are the _ first 
monuments to be erected by any 
State on that historie field. Governor 
Glenn will deliver the address. 

Another unveiling will be at Beth- 
el, Va., on June 10th, the anniver- 
sary of that battle, fought in 1861, 
the tablet to be erected to mark the 
spot where Wyatt fell, the first sol- 
dier killed in battle in that great 
war. Virginia has ereeted there a 
monument to be unveiled that day. 
and our people are invited to join by 
unveiling ours. The legislative ap- 
propriation for this monument to the 
“First at Bethel,” is $250. This will 
be a good oceasion for a reunion of 
the survivors of the famous “Bethel” 
regiment. 

The third unveiling is to be at 
Chickamauga, September 20th, on the 
anniversary of that battle fought in 
1863, and the State has apnvropriated 
$500 to mark the s»~ot where her 
troops went “Furtherest at Chieka- 
mauga.” The Sixth North Carolina 
Regiment has also raised a fund to 
erect an additional monument at the 
same time, costing $600. 
same time, costing $600.—News and 
Observer. 





Offer to Boys and Girls. 


We want to get the boys and girls 
interested in our Corn Growmg 
Contest. Send for a package of the 
seed, or get your fether, brother or 
sister to send, and try to win one of 
the prizes we are offering. To all 
the boys ard girls that will get up 
as many as five orders, 10 cents or- 
ders or larger, we will give one extra 
10 packet, so by doing a little work 
for us you will be able to get your 
seed free, and get in the race for the 
prizes. Send orders to F. G. Battle, 
Manager, Durham, N. C. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Readers : \n this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 
poultry, pet stock, etc.. etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 


you have seen his announcement in THE 
further information you may desire, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 


will put you into touch with those who ar 


e ready to buy what you have to offer. We 


make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full particulars. 





S. C. Brown Leghorns 


exclusively; quality good; eggs $1.00 per 15; 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
-D, 8. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 





Essex Pigs and Sonthdown Lambs, 





I have a number of Essex Pigs ready for 
delivery in May and June. Also Southdown 
Ram Lambs for June and July delivery. 


Prices, etc., if requested. 
rown Leghorns Sa 
‘| 8 a Tobaccoville, N. C. 


THE BREED THAT PAYS. 
Eggs $100 for 15; $1.75 for 30. 


Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Send P. O. or Express Money Order on Vass, 
when possible. MRS. E. L. MCNEIEL, 

Vass, N.C. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


I have some choice Pigs now ready for 
shipment. red from the best strains and 
most popular families in America. THE 
KIND THAT GROW LARGE. Can furnish eith- 
er sex. Stock guaranteed as represented. 
Prices low. Write for particulars. W. M. 
JONES, Crofton, Va. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
C. U. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. All at “live and let 


live’’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. D. No. ve 








Breeders of S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, B. P. 
Rocks, Sherwoods, 8S. C. Black Minorcas, 
Cornish Indian Games, and Pekin Ducks. 

Our birds are bred to win not only the 
blue, but all other colored ribbons. Heve 
been exhibiting for several years, but never 
sacrifice utility for show points. Eggs for 
hatching from any of the above, 15 to set- 
ting, $1.50 Circulars, with show record, free. 
Send for them. 


ALSO PURE JERSEY RED HOGS. 


We manufacture Incubators and Brooders 
that are as good as the best. 





J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N. C. 
State Fairs of 1901 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize-winning families. 

100 White Plymouth Rock, also Barred. 

Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
prize-winners, ot wieghs 5044 lbs., hens 
26 lbs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 

ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED CORN, 163834 
bushels shelled grain to the acre. 

ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 

SAmM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





Oakwo od F arm | 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 











80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
select from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Sul- 
tan of Biltmore, No, 66800. 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire Pe 
mated for breeding, sired by Biun 
of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951. 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $6 to $15. 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
NEWTON, N. C. 











7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILu. N. C. 








The Improved Raney Canning Outtits. 


WE ARE GOING TO LET OTHERS TALK FOR US THIS WEEK: 





The Canner proved to be a great success, and everyone should have it for family use. 
J. VANN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Pomona, N. C. 

We purchased one of your Canners in 1897, and have put up an average of 250 cans every year since. One winter our Sweet potatoes 
froze, and we canned them at once, and had potatoes all spring, just as nice as could be. We have put up all kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles for ourselves and neighbors by your instructions for eight years, and have never had a can that did Se ne wa, 


superior to California fruit. 


MR. AND MRS. G. C. PIC 


We really think the fruit we put up on it Is 


KARD, White Cross, N. C. 


J. A. DINWIDDIE, Clarksville, Texas, says: “I take pleasure in recommending the Canner to the world. I sold 38 of them in my 
county this season, and every purchaser is pleased. I think I can sell at least 100 next year. 
ber than I sold this year. I gave it a good test myself, end put up over 30,000 cans of peaches, tomatoes, beans and some corn, and out of 
this amount I only lost four cans, and they were not properly soldered. I think so much of the Canner that | propose to put my whole 
time in it next year. Am going to plant fifteen or twenty acres in tomatoes. Find no trouble in selling my goods. Could have sold ten 
times the amount I had at a paying profit in this town.” 

I have owned a Canning Outfit for four years, and have a glass jar of tomatoes filled with it when I first got it that is just as nice and 
fresh as when filled; also a lot of peaches three years old in tin cans that are perfect. The longer I keep it the more attached to it I be- 


come, and the more thoroughly [am convinced of its simplicity and real value. 
up goods of the finest quality, and the instructions ar 


nary intelligence. It will pay every family that can get fruit or vegetables to invest in one. 
A. CAMERON, Esq., Argo, Texas, Says: “ Your Canner is worth its weight in gold. It isthe only patent I ever saw that I could con- 
scientiously guarantee to give perfect satisfaction.” 


We have thousands like these from far and near. 


REMEMBER 


I have already contracted for a larger num- 


It is a labor-savor, indeed, and does sure work, putting 
eso simple and plain that it can be used with perfect success by any person of ordi- 


EK. W. ATWATER, Riggsbee, N. C. 


We are giving this season a much better Outfit and double the capacity for the same money. Write 


for particulars. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO.,, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


These dangerous, because sudden diseases 
—Croup and Pneumonia—easily treated and 
completely eured by 


Vick’s Magic Croup and Pneumonia Cure 


If you have it in the home you may feel as 
secure as ifthe family physician lived with 
you. Readily relieves Sore Throat, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Stifling Head Colds, Muscular 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Bruises, and all 
Itching Troubles. Price at your druggist’s 
or dealer’s 25 cents, or mailed direct by us to 
you for 35 cents. 

VICK’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, 25 cents, 
are the best and most innocent Vegetable 
Laxative for adults and children. 

Build up the run-down system with Vick’s 
Aromatic Wine of Cod Liver Oil. It is the 
great restorative tonic, and is as pleasant to 
taste as Sherry Wine. Price, g1.00. 

Trade supplied by, or two botiles sent, ex- 
press paid, for $2.00. 


L. RICHARDSON DRUG COMPANY, 


(Wholesale and Manufacturing Druggists) 
GREENSBORO, N. C, 


Money for Work. 


We want farmers and farmers’ sons to take 
orders for the Premier Broadcast Seed Sower; 
sows all kinds of grain, grass seed, millet 
and fertilizers broadcast rapidly and more 
even than by hand. Every farmer and gard- 
ener needs one, and will buy when offered 
an opportunity. $4.00 a day for active work- 
ers. If you need money for work, send $2.00 
for sample by expressor freight, with liberal 
terms, or stamp for partirulars. Address at 
once, J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 


PETTY-REID CO., 


(Successors to R. S. Petty) 
Greensboro, N. C., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


a IN —- 


Buggies, Wagons, Implements, 


Engines, Harness, Threshers, Bi- 
cycies, Spring Tooth Weeders, 
Cream Separators, Etc. 


General Agents for CUTAWAY HARROW 
CO , HIGGANUM, CONN. 

We can save you money on a Buggy or 
Carriage. Describe your; wants and we will 
submit cuts, specifications and delivered 

rices. Repairs for Cutaway Harrows, 

ickford and Huffman, Empire and Cham- 

ion Grain Drills. Empire Corn Drills with 

ertilizer Attachment for $12.50. Mead- 
quarters for Anything in Farm Ma- 
Chinery. 











WRITE FOR 


CIRCULAR 
FOR RAW FURS 
0 McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DEPT. 20 


es 


e e 
GUARAN- 
Grathont 
BY A 
$ 5 00 BANK DEPOSIT 
R. . ‘ ° 
9 taken’ om tulton: BEST 
and cheapest onearth. Don’t delay. Write to-day. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


Sections Favorable to the 
Location of Farmers. 








The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtsin 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 
products are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write : : : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ::::: 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by M1ss ADA V. WOMBLE, Kal- 
eigh, N. C., to whom all correspondence re- 
garding the Course should be addressed. 











Thomas Jefferson — III. 


During the campaign of 1800, we 
are told, Jefferson was often de- 
nounced as an atheist. 

A certain Mr. Abercrombie, rector 
of St. Peter’s Church at Philadel- 
phia, had in a sermon, plainly allud- 
ed to Jefferson as a deist. Party 
feeling ran so high, that he was im- 
mediately dubbed, by Jefferson’s fol- 
lowers, the Politica] Parson, the 
Canting Parson, a Sap-skull, a man 
ready to do anything for money. One 
of the catches in which he was derid- 
ed runs thus: 


A Parson I am, so mind what I say: 

In the church of St. Peter’s I preach 
and I pray. 

In my black gown and 
white. 

Sage Demo’s and Tories, I pray you 
take heed, 
And Ill give you a_ sketch 
time-serving creed— 
For my creed it is cash and my sti- 
pend salvation, 

For which I’d destroy all the hopes 
of the nation. 

In my black gown and eravat_ so 
white. 


cravat so 


of my 


I believe Toleration’s a very great 
evil, 

For which Thomas Jefferson goes to 
the devil. 

The nation that chose him is cursed 
of Heaven; 

My reason for this in the pulpit I’ve 
given, 

In my black 


gown and eravat so 
white. ‘ 


Another one of the charges that 
Jefferson’s enemies brought against 
him was that he was opposed to the 
Constitution. Mr, Watson repeats 
the story that Jefferson—absent at 
the time in Franee—had advised the 
nine States to adopt it and that the 
other four hold off wntil amendments 
could be made curing the defects 
which he pointed out. 

Mr. Morse says that this -was Jef- 
ferson’s-earlier wish, but that he 
wrote later, declaring the plan of 
Massachusetts “far preferable,” and 
expressing the hope that it would “be 
followed by those who are vet to de- 
cide.” Finally in.a letter of Decem- 
ber 4, 1788, he says: “I have seen 
with infinite pleasure our new Con- 
stitution aecepted by eleven States, 
not rejected by the twelfth; and that 
the thirteenth happens to be a State 
of least importance.” 

Not heeding the gibs of his op- 
ponents, Jefferson, having been elect- 
ed President, went immediately to 
work to correct the tendency of our 
government toward monarchieal in- 
stitutions—a tendeney which, as he 
firmly believed, had been only too 
plainly manifested by both Washing- 
ton and Adams. 

Mr. Watson’s version of the story 
mentioned on page 41 is that Jeffer- 
son walked from his boarding-house 
to the ecapitel, attended informally 
by a few friends. 

Mr. Morse savs that Jefferson had 
resolved that no pageant should give 
the lie to his democratie principles, 
and, accordingly, he rode on horse- 
back, clad in studiously plain clothes, 
without attendants, to the capitol; 
dismounted, tied his horse to the 
fence and walked unceremoniously 
into the Senate Chamber. This 
legend. a foot-note informs us, is far 
from being sufficiently vouched for; 
but it has been repeated for so long 
a time that it has come to be ac- 
cepted as a sort of truth by prescrip- 
tion (italics). 

Mr. Watson thinks that Jefferson’s 
habit of riding unceremoniously to 
the canitol upon any matter of busi- 





ness probably gave currency to the 
rumor that he rode to his inaugura- 
tion on a brood-mare, followed by a 
suckling colt. This legendary brood- 
mare and her mythical colt are con- 
sidered by many good citizens as a 
part of the stage property of mod- 
ern democracy. 

In extenuating Jefferson’s extreme 
dislike of ceremony in matters of 
dress or etiquette it is urged that the 
White House was unfinished and that 
Jefferson had no lady of his family 
living with him. 

One has read so often of the Presi- 
dent’s receiving the British Minister 
in very decided undress, that it may 
be interesting to hear the incident 
in full. 

Mr. Merry. the British Minister, 
was to be presented and went in full 
official costume at the appointed day 
and hour, in company with Mr. Madi- 
son, the Secretary of State, to the 
Executive Mansion. 

“On arriving at the hall of audi- 
ence,” he says, “we found it empty, 
at which Mr. Madison seemed sur- 
prised, and proceeded to an entry 
leading to the President’s study. I 
followed him, supposing the intro- 
duction was to take place in an ad- 
joining room. At this moment Mr. 
Jefferson entered the entry at the 
other end, and all three of us were 
packed in this narrow space from 
which, to make room, I was obliged to 
back out. In this awkward position 
my introduction to the President was 
made by Mr. Madison. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s appearance soon explained to 
me that the general circumstances 
of my reception had not been acci- 
dental but studied; T, in my official 
costumes, found myself, at the hour 
of reception he had himself appoint- 
ed, introduced to a man as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, not mere- 
ly in an undress, but actually stand- 
ing in slippers down at the heels and 
both pantaloons, coat and under- 
clothes indicative of utter slovenli- 
ness and indifference to appearances, 
and in a state of neglect utterly 
studied.” 

In spite of a feeling of eondemna- 
tion for Jefferson’s lack of dignity 
on this oeeasion, I cannot repress a 
smile at the picture presented of the 
solemn and pompous Mr. Merry be- 
ing obliged to “back out of this nar- 
row space.” 

The British Minister regarded the 
scene as an insult prepared for his 
Majesty, George TIT... and serious 
complications threatened. 

Mr. Morse savs that Jefferson was 
thinking of neither Mr. Merry nor 
George ITI.; but, “he aimed his dress 
and deportment at that seetion of so- 
ciety in which his constituents were 
to be found, and with the skill of a 
good actor he divined accurately the 
taste of his audience.” 

I have given these details of the 
subject because they illustrate so wel] 
Jefferson’s principles and help us to 
realize the almost paralyzing horror 
that must have settled upon the Fed- 
eralists who had had things their 
own way for twelve vears. 





A steamer was_ stomped in the 
mouth of a river owing to fog. An 
old lady inquired of the eaptain the 
eause of the delay. “Cant’ see up the 
river,” replied the eaptain. 

‘But I can see the stars over- 
head.” continued the old lady. 

“Yes,” said the captain, gruffly, 
“but until the boilers bust, we ain’t 
going that way.” 





I have been taking The Progres- 
sive Farmer on 15-cent subscription. 
I take half dozen other farm papers. 
but I consider The Progressive Far- 
mer and Cotton Plant the best and 
at the head of agricultural journal- 
ism. Please find enclosed one dollar. 
for which send the paper to my ad- 
dress.—D, A. Perry, Troutman, N. C. 





Potash») 


is necessary for cotton to produce 
high yields and good fibre. 

Write for our valuable books on 
fertilization; they contain informae 
tion that means dollars to the 
farmers. Sent free on request. 
Write now while you think of jt 
to the 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York— Atlanta, Ga.— 


93 Nassau St., or 22}¢ So. Broad 
Street, 











FREY’S 
VERMIFUG 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
keine made to cure. It has 
never been known to faii. If 
_, child is sick get a bot- 


o 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

r druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


..& Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
am4 a bottle will be mailed you. 


15.B. FENCE 
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THE STAY THAT STAYS 


makes the flimsiest wire fence 
firm and staunch. 

Biggest little thing ever offered to 
farmers. 

Easy to handle as nails—no nia- 
cbine required. Sells like hot 


cakes, 
AGENTS 
make §$25 to $0 a week easily— 
Some make much more. Exclu- 
Sive territory and most liberal 
terms. Samples can be carried in 
pocket. A rare chance for the man 
who wants to give it either all or 
part of histime_ 8. B, FENCE CO.. 
P. O. Box C—286, Pittsburg, l’a. 








EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressias 


— IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should wrt 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


WE WILL PAY You To sOLICiT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay 8 !)ver8 
commission to reliable men who wish (050 
licit subscriptions among their neighbor 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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SUNSHINE COLUM 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER. 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 
J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 


MRS. 4 RAl 
dersonville, N.C. 














— . 
Seasonable Scraps from Sunshiners. 


«\ bright’ning sun, a dash of rain; 
\ yobin’s song is heard again, 

4 smile, a tear, dark skies and clear; 
"Tis joy to live—for spring 1s here !” 
* * * 

Stormy little February 
Muttcred, “Horrid world this, very.” 
March rushed in all cross and weep- 


“Dirty world—needs lots of sweep- 
ing.” 

April murmered, “S’pose : try 

To put sunshine in that sky.’ 

May thought, as the leaves uncurled, 


“What a very lovely world!” 


Ae as 
Delicate greens that change in a 
night, 
Twitters and chirps that fill us 
with cheer, 
Arbutus blossoms in pink and white, 


And that is the way the spring 


draws near. 


* * * 
I 
Dovsn’t that all sound Springy ? 
And this— 
Oh, I tell vou there is music 
In the poultry yard to-day, 


For my flock of early pullets 
Only just begin to lay. 
How { wish that you eould see them, 


Rosy combs and yellow legs, 
Or my basket overflowing 
When I gather up the eggs.” 
FARMER’S WIFE, 
II 


The man who lives in town sent 


this: 


“When the mud is on the sidewalks, 
Aud the streets are all awash 

With the slimy, sticky nastiness, 
Remains of Winter’s slosh; 

And the loafer on the corner 


Chews his cud out in the sun, 
It’s a sign the joyous Springtime, 
Gentle Annie, has begun.” 


IIT. 


Now the next contribution is by a 
man who— 


“Liked to beat men in a fight, 

_ To beat out ina trade, 

To beat most everything in sight, 
And every game he played. 


He liked to beat a bill for drinks, 





| 





To beat the races, too, 
But as for beating out the kinks 
Of carpet—he was through.” 


Ilere is what he sent: 


The melancholy days have come 
saddest of the year; 

The ecarpet’s on the clothes line and 
incessant whacks we hear; 

The bedding’s in the kitchen and the 
beds are in the hall, 

The pictures are upon the floor while 
some one dusts the wall; 

We eat cold meat and erackers from 
a wabbly kitchen chair, 

For this is glad housecleaning time—- 
so free from toil and eare. 


the 





The melancholy days are here—the 
days of soap and brush. 

Stove polish daubs the tableware— 
there’s pie on Wagner’s best— 

Piano holds some frying pans—the 
bathtub filled with books— 

The women folks—Ah! who could tell 
who they were by their looks! 

Sing hey! The glad house cleaning 
time--—the time of dust and soap! 

It is a gladsome time to see—through 
a big telescope.” 


IV. 


Another View of It. 


When the winter gray and cold 
Slips into the darksome past, 

With the springtime green and gold 
Maladies come thick and fast. 

Half the children in the town 

With the whooping cough come down. 


Johnnie whoops it uy all night, 
Wracking all one’s nerves 
dread, 
Mable looks a perfect fright; 
Says the coughing splits her head. 
Baby won’t have time to cough 
Till he shakes the measles off. 


with 


Mumps and chicken pox are due; 
Willie was exposed last week. 
When the youngsters all get through 
Then their elders fain would seek 
Quiet, rest and change of scene, 
Where they can reduce their spleen. 


Worn with nursing childhood’s ills, 
Pa and Ma are thin and bent. 
Then there are the doctor’s bills 
To inerease their discontent, 
And on top of this, gee whiz, 
They are wracked with rheumatiz.” 


¥, 


Here, however, is a bit of real sun- 
shine: 





Nature’s sepulchre is breaking, 
And the earth, her gloom forsaking, 
Into life and light is waking. 


Rise, my soul, then from dejection: 
See in Nature the reflection 
Of the dear Lord’s resurrection. 


—Phoebe Cary. 


SEED AND NURSERY 


Before buying elsewhere, write the firms 
represented in this department. 

















Wood's Seeds. 





SEED CORN. 


Increase your crops by planting 
our improved and_ selected 
Seed Corns. All of our Seed 
Corns” are Southern-grown, 
acclimatized and give much 
better crop results than North- 
ern or Western-grown seed. 


We are also headquarters for 

Sorghums, Kaffir Corn, 

Teosinte, Cow Peas, Soja 
and Velvet Beans, 


and all Southern Forage crops. 


Write for seasonable Price List 
and Descriptive Catalog. Mailed 
free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICNMOND, - VIRGINIA. 























Every planter write to B. 
W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for 
history and descriptive cir- 
cular of his EXTRA PRO- 
LIFIC Cotton and price of 
seed. Quick maturing, 


: ON. making three bales per 
acre. Pamphlet is free and 


tells you how to make it. 





MARLBORO 


PROLIFIC SEED CORN. 


This is a well-known Southern field va- 
rietty, and for the last five years has stood 
well at the lead of a long list of varieties at 
Georgia Experiment Station. Seed guaran- 
teed pure. Price F. O. B.75 cents per peck, 
$1.25 half bushel, $2.00 per bushel. 


H. A. M’GEE, 
Honea Path, S. C. 


a 











FOR SALE. 


We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, Whippoorwiil, mixed and 
white peas,”’ 


500 bushels of Soja beans. 

200 bushels of Burt, 90 day oats. 

200 bushels of re-cleaned Buck- 
wheat. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

5 choice Berkshire pigs. 

Pit Game eggs. 




















PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 
Pecan Trees 
Standard Varieties, 


Hickory, N C. 
aI Send for Price-List. 


BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, =atetxe, 


Florida, 





Selected Peach Trees for Sale. 


Also Fine Seed Corn. Also the Fa- 
mous Long Stapie Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed—Prizes Given— 

See Below. 





Cheney’s “September Queen” peach trees, 
2 to 8 feet, $30 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. 

Cheney’s “8-crate Eiberta” peach trees, 2 
to 8 feet, $25 per 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 5 

Cheney’s “Improved Elberta” peach trees, 
2 to 3 feet, $20 per 1,000; $38 per 100. 

Send@for catalogue of peach trees. 

The tamous long staple Florodora Cotton 
Seed, $1.50 per bushel. My seed were bought 
from L. A. Stoney, the originator of this cot- 
ton. In 1904 one bushel yielded $150 product. 

Also for sale the following varieties of fine 
Seed Corn: 

“Cocke's Early Prolific” corn, $1.50 per bu.; 
yields 8 to7 ears per stalk. I have improved 
this variety by judicious selection for sevy- 
eral years. Also 

“Higdon’s Mammoth Gourd” corn, $2.50 
per bushel. Originated in Alabama. One 
of the greatest yielders known. Also 

“Mexican June” corn, very prolific, and 
grows to immense size. To be planted in 
June, after grain or hay; $1.50 per bushel. 
These are all white corns. 


PRIZES GIVEN. 


Toevery purchaser of 1000 peach trees, I 
will give a bushel of either of above varie- 
ties of corn, and one bushel Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed. to every buyer of 500 trees, I will 
give one bushel corn or cotton seed. To 
every buyer of $5.00 worth of trees I will give 
one peck or corn or cotton seed. To every 
buyer of one bushel of corn I will*give one 
— of cotton seed. To every buyer of one 

ushel of cotton seed I will give one peck of 
corn. All prices cash f. o. b. Rome, Ga. 

Send for circulars. 

W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 





FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, Culpepper’s and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. B. W. KILGORE 
Raleigh, N.C. 








THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best,Cheapest—Patent 

Variable Feed—i,atest 

Improvements. 

Mfd. Salem tron Works 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 
them. Mfd. by 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. 

Write for our Catalogue ‘K.” 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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A NORFOLK, VA., 
iN COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Pixs escienibiaiiiadimines 


SLTIESSSSSESSSEES 


oyster 


Have Held the Record in North Carolina. 


FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton. 


See that the Trade Mark is on 


For Over Twenty Years 


F 
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TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 
Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. For sale everywhere. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 
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ertilizers 


ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 


Le  , . rm, Lin, lm, Lie, ln, in, i, ir, Lin, n,n, i, 6 e 
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TARBORO, N. C., 
MACON, GA. 

















































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 





[Tuesday, April 





I, L905 























16 
ate, FC BOP Wii cncincns 16 
THE MARKETS _ | $i22.3:f3st5!=——-— Ri a 
a snes 
Spinach, per bbl a to 2.75 “ ” AR 
RALEIGH COTTON. Irish potatoes, per bag 1.2010 1.25 PLANET JR.” FARM AND G DEN TOOLS 
ountry Butter, per Ib_-.------- 
o-da _sgeansneanrtia "yan Creamery - atter, Pan ene oo oe Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes combined. Single Wheel Hoes, Double 
iraeee this date last year ......... sg ‘si PEANUTS. Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Sulky Cultivators. 
Receipts tO Cate .......ce.ssccccceerere soook ds 577, bales | Peanuts—Fancy---..-....... 4% i 
Receipts same period last year..... 13,868 bales | Peanuts, strictly prime ___- 8% ‘sPlanet Jr.’’ No. 8 Horse Hoe & Cultivato; 
Area a — me—~ 3% here illustrated, is the most complete ofi ts kind ever 
‘ _ ffered to the farmer. s stronger in de ant 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. ee I enn neen—- —_ conatrastion, The amount of work and * y ee 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 3, 1905, 

































































Chickens—SPpring ............... 20 
NITE ceanccxscunsocsssences ‘ . 8 @il4 
Ducks ; 25 
Hens—per head aii .... 85 @ 88 
POTD .coscccvoesoscccssecovcccesncoscsscscesesnsscosee 70 @ 72 
Oats—feed cecccesee 46@ 48 
RIB OIE scncccesecssesvodeneses cccescooresésccesescencoeseseoses 54 @ 56 
IN rhicGcin oot Danbscwnabscsssoenicesene beeen pechsacsenccee $1.00 
Hides—dry flint...... 18 
Hides—dry eo ae oan 
Hides—green 25 and | ee saeascie oe 
Ki een, 18 to 25 a % 
Calf skins, 5 to 12 rinse: 
Calf skins, under 5 40 @ 60 
Sheep SKINS, full WoOO].......ccccccccereoees 60 @ 80 
Lam BEINB....cccc0s. 20 @ 85 
Goat skins etece seeeeeeeeeesecce 15 @ 20 
BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 8, 1905 
Flour—winter patents ............cccceeee 5.40 @ $5.65 
<< Spring patents............+. covers 5,85 @ 4 - 
Wheat ............. Saseebenistes txeveseoneeee SiisbobovssXepbpaneee 
Wheat, Southern .......... Bisscssaunnewesenees eam Loe 
Corn, Southern white....... caspceecewenaunebet 48 @ 51 
Oats, "NO. 2 WHItE ...eccsccccescesseee puss aineses 85 
BR Be ccrcescncccenscecsvecccces ecmohooeeasesetsae 88 
Butter, fancy TMItALION .........eseceseeseeeee 25 @ 26 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY ......cccrreeeeceeeereee 30 @ 81 
Butter, store packed - 20 @ 22 
Eggs fresh............. Secsieus ace bouhhetousovonscsvons 1644 
Cheese, firm ee .12@ 1244 
Sugar, coarse granulated spoeauaeeude eveooree 96.20 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 8, 1905 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 























Lugs....... Sc cieebasnienbaaenakbned Be eae . 8.00 té 6.00 
Short to medium leaf. Lisekekecasanvane 6.00 te 9.00 
REP ROUT ccnsnvsnscesetsscoes pusweccaanehuvnns 1000 to 18.09 
RR eee Rn 12.00 @ 15.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
Lugs........ rear iavelsesccuipeiamecsroaiiee $ 4.50 to $ 7.50 
Short leatv......... 0 6.00 to 7.50 
Medium 1e@8&..............cccccccssccccseees 7.00 to 8.00 
Long leatf......... = 8.00 to 12.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 14.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 

Smokers—Common .......... ccsseseeeS 7.00 tO $ 9.00 
Medium . 9.50 to 11.50 
Fine eeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeecese | Seeeeeetetoeceee 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common .......... . 11.00 to 18.00 
eee 18.00 to 15.00 
te ip icccsekpuncpbavebuevcesesabesh 16.00 to 20.00 
Fanc eeccee SSSOSOSEES SHSSSESEK SESE LEEEEESEOOE 20.00 to 22.50 
Fil!ers—Common..........00+ pessecomes 200 80. BAO 
PEIROER  Scbiscnvncciccssecsenvesse secoeeee 9.00 to 10.00 
Good eeeeee SOSSSSEESHeSeSESEEEES Se eeeteteereose 10.50 to 11.50 
Fine......... eereee Seseeceeoeeoeee Seer eoeetececese 12.00 to 14,00 
Wrap PUARIROR siisiesesincssoccs 14.00 to 18.00 
Me eeeceee SSSSESCESSSESSSSCEH HCE eeEEEEEe 18.00 to 25.00 
ENCES cen reer eccccsee...-. 24200 to 85.00 

eR cnissbesssnebucs sispeecckeseusbeanecensas 85.00 to 40.00 
POT sar ccsnacesesecesseceess eu--esseesees--» 40,00 to 45.00 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 

Primingé......... $ 1.50 to $ 3.50 
Lugs, common to good.............. 4.00 to 5.50 
Lugs = * to prime ...... nen Bae F76 
Ee ees 7.50 to 8.50 
[2 |S ae ee seseecee.-. G00 SO 12:00 
i er scores 12.50 to 85.00 


CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, April 8, 1905. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag 
ons: 


Middling.......... Soup eNccbeibaes esate aan eeS 
Tinges................... oat NCEE 64 @ Le) 
ME a cabhslacabebnakbsenbeseenscosscosnsss ences sebuee 4 @ 614 
ID RINE sciisaisavteketiccescisedsvcccesesceisioes sexes OO 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, Aprii 8, 1905. 
Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 1DB......0..0202. 99 


























Extra Prime, N. CE: PaaS: “1.00 
ee ee ere 1.10 
- Prime, V irginia, DU............ 22. ceccerreeS0 
Extra Prime, Virginia, | ee 
oo Aas MENDING sbscscssnsacsancosossesesees 95 
“6 Span sh SSHSSOSES SSH SESHSSCOCESESEEOR SESS Fe 85@90 
Jee gp rere 60@65 
N. ic: ‘bacon, NAMA, NEW, ID .......00.cccceees 1274@15 
“s shoul _., er ee eeeeee eeeeeeseseeeeoes 
“a eee panes “iden 
Regs. - dull, per dozen....... 124% 
NICKENS, LTOWD.....cccerceeeee obestsushvanen oneesare "15@35 
ate spring ne 12%@ 
SERN ITM s osc Bccsadsassdscbenseoneses soves psbenene 26@27 
ENE TU nc hicsichoseveisaveistonssécccsestee -ccecens o4@6 
Sweet potatoes, bu......... @ 75 
Beef cattle, lb 28 
2 CARRERAS Scbbeghb bb Uahab Exp Sbentancesaneus mecsabaeee 7@ 
PRE, WIIG .0.020sc0ccescscccncccsese wupussonsussesss 1.75@1 85 
RMN ese cy Tc Gvcbis saunkaneostesesssbnasnonsse ay ie? 35. 
NN i cncas sacso>sansovedborvenosovensosaseares 1.60 
BREEN  PEDEIN Sink) bveis pentnsckccScéusonawensessrsccseas ar 2.45 





NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, April 8, 1905. 








Fresh country egge per doz...... 14 to 16c 
Dressed poultry, drawn, per lb.. 16 to 18¢ 
Old hens (live) large and fat _... 40 to 55e. 
B, E. peas, per bag of 2 bu._______ $3.50 to $3 55 
Black peas, — bag of 2 bu.______ $8 50 to $3.75 
Apples, per bbl-___. $2.25 to $3.00 
Dressed hogs, per lb._...--__....._- 7to7% 

Spring chickens 40to 50 
Turkeys (live) per lb,____________ 18to 2 
Turkeys (dressed) drawn, per lb 2to 2 


Ducks, (dressed) per pair-___.__. 


1.25 to $1. 
Ducks, (live) each____-____________ : 85 ans 








Geese, (live) each 90 

Geese, drawn, per pair ________..._ $1.50 to $2 25 
Guineas, each 2to 80 
Honey, in pound cases, in comb 10to 15 
Hams, Va., per Ib --+_.___..______ 16to 18 














Seed Irish Potatoes, Va. 2d crop $1.0 to $1.25 





Onions, per bag (126lb. bag)-- 8.60 10 879 
HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 

Corn, white, per bushel___._..... 58 

Corn. mixed, per bushel______-- 58 to 56 

Cracked Corn, per bushel-_--.--_-. 59 to =—«.: 60 

Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton-_-$16.60 

Hay, No. ‘a Mixed, per ton-_----- 15.00 

Straw, Rye, per SIE lismeccanethiahtl 14.00 

Bran, per ton...... 22.00 

igeed, per t0n..............s 24 00 

Cotton Seed Meal, per ton------ 29.00 

Oats, per bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 

Mixed Oats, per bushel-___.-__--- 40 


CALVES AND LAMBS. 


Calves, pef lb. wn 4% & Te 
Spring Lambs, each $3.50 to $4. 00 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES. 


























Rutabaga sore. per bag -----. 75 to $1.25 
Turnips, per b $1.00 to $1.26 
Cabbage per bbl. ... $2.50 to $3 00 
Lettuce, per hamper me $3 50 to $4.00 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl., in de- 
ASRS $2 25 to $2.75 
Strawberries, per quart__--_---. 12% to 2 
Onion Sets, per bushel-__-___.---- y 50 to $1 76 
Snap Beans, . paeket....... .—.- 8.00 to $4.00 
5 ee 85 to $3 00 
aeons... .._.- $2.25 
Ege shaman per RES $8.75 to $$4 00 
Mr. L. A. I Leake of Wallace, N. 


C., writes: “Disappointed in your 
paper? My worst disappointment is 
in its not coming. I thought I could 
do without. By the time my neigh- 
bors get through theirs it is old; so 
I ean’t do the waiting. I can’t make 
my compost until the paper comes.” 
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owing $Ghurn 


THE BEST CHURN MADE. 


Empire Cream Separators 


QUICKLY PAY FOR THEMSELVES, 


American Steel Field Fencing, 


Roofing, and All Agricul- 
tural Implements... . 





Special circulars on application. 


The Implement Co., 


1302 Main St., - - RICHMOND, VA. 
Mention this paper when writing. 












3 -80 For } 
; 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and“ 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to- -day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











WE GUARANTEE THIS WEEK 
lifteen and a half cents per dozen 

for fresh country eggs. See our 

market quotations in this paper, and 

send us your shipments. 

TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE 
COMPANY, 

18 Roanoke Dock, Norfolk, Va. 
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uses to which it may be adapted will only be ap pre. 
ciated and realized after using one for a season. 


DESCRIPTION— Frame—Extra long and hi« gh— 
hard to bend and slow to clog. 
Shanks—Hollow steel andclamping hoi} 
sides of frame, strengthening each. 
Depth—Regulated by wheel and runner 
instantly adjusted by lever. : 
Expansion—By lever from 


9 to 25 inches. 

Side Hoes—Arefortaking 
from and putting tothe 
crop. Set atallangies 
and are reversible. 


Canebe removed 
small steels put on. 


and 


























‘‘Planet Jr.’’ Catalogue—Postage free to anyone, also our own illus. pt ay 
trated catalogue. Trade discount to dealers on all Planet Jr. goods. 

FULL LINE FARM TOOLS AND SUPPLIES TH 

Norfolk Farm Supply Co. A Mich 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL as C 

Address Care Dept. No. 3. 41-51 Union St., Norfolk, Va. por 

ur . 

Prof, B. 

Dear 

) e Farmer 

Leffel Steam Engines ae 

methods 

are grea 

On The Farm. 19th) th 





















tening 1 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steain power 
the eart 


renders such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. They are widely 










noted for easy and quick steaming and giving maxi- vad 
mum power at minimum cost. No similar engines appeailn 
or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. two hun 
eo put efficiency above of four 
Leffel Engines everything else. ; 
There is a variety of styles to se- § bare Spo 
er y se- ff MEE Hs 
lect from; horizontal with engine vehicle Ss 
~\ mounted on boiler, or detached; is the se 
m4 on skids, for walling in, with 
engine on either side of boiler; uous, wu 


were a fe 
to that, 


bare g” 


upright on base, or portable. Hi 
Any style engine for your 53a 
particular needs and any 
horse power you want. 


Investigate before you OW 
buy a power. If interested the s 
write to-day for our free a= frou Me 
book, “Power Economy — =& Do 


and Efficiency.” 


The Prone Leffel & Co., Box I5I 


seed tod 
fertilize 1 
more va.e 
for ferti 
bermudag 
store of: 
though y 
by growir 
great cit? 
kets. 











Seeds and Farm Implements 





Seed Corn— 
White.—Virginia White Dent, per bushel 


I I I ci ehinsk eee on dere aba A eda eseees l. Pp 
IE a 1.0 k eadion 
Blount’s Prolific 1.1" oxtent tee 
Hickory King RRNARE A KdN KHOR OAR ORKe RSs 1.20 sail 
‘ts ticnwhavew 15 Se 

ane MERON Kinenns: See nevemhtesapnes ness EM lambs, wh 
heir be ce res kere oUe Seiwa a a ene als.wian% i. ’ the ewes 

Boon County Special OE Le ee Cee TI ee eT eee eee Tere ray at a lows 
Yellow.—Virginia Yelow Dent. ee ee eT ee er Trae, fod. and 
a a re 1.) eine ta: 
Imp. Early Leaming ........... Mc tatadeeansetacses wm this win 
Cone. TOGA ciidaccciewcie cans techs wenesecte sss there is ¢ 
The above shelled, f. 0. b., Richmond, Va. The Ui 
Cocke’s Prolific, home grown, field selected, best mot 000,000 


C‘oeke’s Prolifie, second choice. Se ete ie oe a bee we he KA 
Cocke’s Prolifie, selected from —_ Ps elite ae aee ans oan 
The home grown will be sent on the ear or shelled as desired. 
Sorghum—— 


three-eig! 
say 90,00 
with its’ 
tain Jars 








Karly Orange, per bushel of 50 pounds .................... Sl idea] Jom 
Carly Amber Pea Rwiars 1.0! ing cottor 

MGI Kaffir Corn I.1 and soil-s 
Millet conservat 
German, choice, per bushel ...... ......ccccccccccccccceces Sibu! lawe pre 
Pearl or Cattail, per pound ...... ..ccccccccccccccceccce’s Ay pendent 
ee Our / 
Beans— You ar 
Velvet, a ey wt $2.0 Towa, an 
Soja, or Soy Beans ...... Mata? ieee ge ae ean eee + I. farm pa} 

F. O. B. Richmond, Va. Prices subject to market fluctuations. feeding 1 
Implements— to what | 


Corn and cotton planters, turn plows, riding and walking «ltt trust dis 
tors, castings, hoes, shovels, forks, harrows, wire fence, ete., etc. (2! largely o 


get almost anything a farmer needs. Let me know just what you feed beev 





want, and I will quote prices. tofore da 

‘ mercy of 

T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. while a 
. : . mene the seabj 

The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer indepen 






Are men and firms of known reliability, 
ing for catalogues, Prices, etc., and es - 
remember to say, “T saw your ad. in 


and will do as they promise. Whev writ 
when you write to make purchases, pleas 
ROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 













